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From the Spectator. 
CATLIN’S NOTES IN EUROPE.* 


In his former volumes, Mr. Catlin gave an ac- 
count of his own rambles among the yet remaining 
tribes of Red Indians; intermingling accounts of 
the history, character, and condition of the Indian 
tribes with the autobiographical narrative of his 
adventures, and the incidents that occurred in form- 
ing his collection of curiosities and portraits of 
chiefs and ‘* braves.’’ His Notes in Europe con- 
tinue the subject, with no other difference than 
arises from circumstances. Instead of the difficul- 
ties of forming his collection, we have now the 
troubles of conveying and the excitement of exhib- 
iting it. The “ noble savage’’ is transported from 
the wilderness to the populous cities of England 
and France, without much gain to the romance of 
his character, but without much loss, in compari- 
son to civilized men. The chiefs are no longer 
the sole objects; Queen Victoria, King Louis 
Philippe, the royal families, and the fashionable 
world, divide the crown; but in the speechful en- 
counter with educated Europe the Red I main- 
taius his preéminence as an a: Measured 
against the great masterpieces ‘of art, the sponta- 
neous thanks of these Red men may not go for 
much, on account of the smallness of the occasion ; 
but the matter was appropriate, the spirit fresh, 
and though the form is odd, the whole looks natu- 
ral against the good-natured conventionalisms of 
fashion ‘* saying something proper.”’ 

It may be in the recollection of persons who give 
their attention to public amusements, that Mr. Cat- 
lin opened his Indian Gallery in 1840; and that 
after exciting the attention of London, the proprie- 
tor started on a provincial tour. When he was at 
Manchester, meditating a return to America, a 
party of the Ojibbeways arrived in this country on 
a speculation ; and their importer, a Mr. Rankin, 
made an arrangement with Mr. Catlin for the In- 
dians to exhibit in his gallery, under his superin- 
tendence and lectureship. When Mr. Rankin 
thought he had picked up enough to be able to as- 
sume the manager himself, he separated from Mr. 
Catlin, who again thought of returning to Ameri- 
ca; but a party of Iowa Indians, a more primitive 
tribe from the confines of the Rocky Mountains, 
arrived in the nick of time. Another arrangement 
was made with their importer. Mr. Catlin exhib- 
ited them in London, travelled with them through 
England and Scotland, next carried them to Dub- 
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lin, and finally to Paris. The narrative of these 
volumes embraces Mr. Catlin’s story from his quit- 
ting New York with his collection and a couple of 
grisly bears, through all his Anglican and Gallic 
experiences, until he settled quietly down at his 
atelier in Paris to paint commissions for Louis 
Philippe. The substance of the narrative consists 
of the characteristics of his bears and his right-hand 
man Daniel; his observations on fashionable life 
and royal personages; the conduct and ideas of 
his public audiences; and above all, the impres- 
sions which Europe and Europeans made on the 
minds of the Indians, with their behavior and dis- 
course in the different situations into which they 
were thrown. 

Like his Letters on the North American Indians, 
Mr. Catlin’s present work is somewhat literal in 
character and diffuse in style. It has also a ten- 
dency to the minute in description, which, though 
not fatiguing, because of the simplicity and unflag- 
ging animal spirits of the author, is yet unattractive. 
When we look at the opportunities Mr. Catlin 
possessed, and the novelty of many of the cireum- 
stances in which he was placed, a better book might 
have been expected. Besides that the minute and 
the literal predominate too much, the observer often 
seems not to penetrate to the core of what was 
passing before his eyes; and he shows a shade 
too much of the court chronicler in his minglings 
with the great. At the same time, his minuteness 
is so obviously natural and in good faith, that when 
the subject bears a full exhibition or a literal re- 
port his fulness conveys a matter-of-fact reality. 
On the other hand, when it is trivial the author 
becomes flat. The worst example of this both in 
point of literature and taste is a series of stories 
about some foolish woman who had a penchant for 
one of each set of Indians; and Mr. Catlin tells of 
the attendances and conversations of ‘‘ the jolly fat 
dame”’ usque ad nauseam. ‘This idle stuff is in- 
deed a great blot in the book, and should have 
been omitted altogether. 

In spite of such blemishes, however, the vol- 
umes are real, readable, and amusing. The trou- 
bles with the bears during the voyage, on their 
arrival at Liverpool, and in their railway journey, 
are often very laughable. The determined enter- 
prising character of Mr. Catlin, and his energy in 
the planning and conduct of his exhibition, are 
autobiographical. Mr. Augustus Murray, the trav- 
eller and novelist, was an old Prairie acquaintance 
of Mr. Catlin ; and he comes out as active and de- 
termined in forwarding the interests of his former 
companion of the far West, among the fashionable 
world and with royalty, as he was in traversing 
the West itself; the masquerade at Almack’s as. 
Indian chiefs is quite a scene. The sketches of 
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society are indifferent; but, luckily, they are few.| ‘* My friends, I am willing to talk with you if it 


The interviews with royalty derive their attraction 
from their subject. The traits of John Bull at the 
exhibitions often seem much exaggerated. The 
great interest of the book is the Indians. The 
isolated few, who have hitherto come to Europe 
at different times, were persons who had travelled 
hither with men of knowledge and position, or half- 
castes who smack of the adventurer, or stray sav- 
ages of whom little has been published. The In- 
dians of Mr. Catlin were a community, with chiefs 
and several classes; and though perhaps not of 
the most chivalrous kind of Red Indians, or they 
would not have come hither to exhibit themselves, 
they were a genuine article, and no further sophis- 
ticated than by acquaintance with the whites. 

Both Ojibbeways and Ioways were frequently 
beset by religious persons who wished to convert 
them. At first they tried the excuse of the Roman 
proconsul, ‘“‘At a more convenient season I will 
hear thee.”” When this failed, they listened with 
their wonted gravity and politeness; replying in 
speeches which, whatever may be thought of the 
theology, were by no means deficient in something 
more than the éu quogue. 


My friends, we feel thankful for the information 
and advice which you come to give us; for we 
know that you are good men and sincere, and that 
we are like children, and stand in need of advice. 

We have listened to your words, and have no 
fault to find with them. We have heard the same 
words in our own country, where there have been 
many white people to speak them, and our ears 
have never been shut against them. 

We have tried to understand white man’s reli- 
gion, but we cannot—it is medicine to us, and we 
think we have no need of it. Our religion is sim- 
ple, and the Great Spirit who gave it to us has taught 
us all how to understand it. We believe that the 
Great Spirit made our religion for us, and white 
man’s religion for white men. ‘Their sins we be- 
lieve are much greater than ours, and perhaps the 
Great Spirit has thought it best therefore to give 
them a different religion. 


This was the view of the Ojibbeways. At 
Glasgow the patience of the loways was exhaust- 
ed, and even Indian politeness gave way. 


They were introduced to the Indians and their 
object explained by Jeffrey. The war-chief then 
said to them, as he was sitting on the floor in a cor- 
ner of the room, that he didn’t see any necessity of 
their talking at all; for all they would have to say 
they had heard from much more intelligent-looking 
men than they were, in London and in other places, 
and they had given their answers at full length, 
which Chippehola [Mr. Catlin] had written all down. 

** Now, my friends,” said he, “I will tell you, 
that when we first came over to this country, we 
thought that where you had so many preachers, so 
many to read and explain the good book, we should 
find the white people all good and sober people ; 
but as we travel about we find this was all a mis- 
take. When we first came over we thought that 
white man’s religion would make all people good, 
and we then would have been glad to talk with you ; 


but now we cannot say that we like to do it any 
* * * 


more. . * * * 


can do any good to the hundreds and thousands of 
poor and hungry people that we see in your streets 
every day when we ride out. Wesee hundreds of 
little children with their naked feet in the snow; 
and we pity them, for we know they are hungry, 
and we give them money every time we pass by 
them. In four days we have given twenty dollars 
to hungry children—we give our money only to chil- 
dren. Weare told that the fathers of these children 
are in the houses where they sell fire-water, and are 
drunk, and in their words they every moment abuse 
and insult the Great Spirit. You talk about sending 
black-coats among the Indians; now we have no 
such poor children among us; we have no such 
drunkards, or people who abuse the Great Spirit. 
Indians dare not do so. They pray to the Great 
Spirit, and he is kind to them. Now we think it 
would be better for your teachers all to stay at home, 
and go to work right here in your own streets, 
where all your good work is wanted. This is my 
advice. I wean rather not say any more.” (To 
this all responded ‘How, how, how !’’) 


The rags, the hungry looks, and the begging in 
the streets, as they daily rode through them, made 
a great impression upon the Indians, and seemed 
to neutralize in their minds the advantages of civili- 
zation ; whose best points it is possible that they 
might undervalue or disregard, from the simplicity 
of their habits. The four things that made the 
most striking and doubiless the most enduring im- 
pression on their minds were the cathedral churches, 
(especially York cathedral,) railway travelling, a 
cotton-mill, and a London brewery. The cotton- 
mil] was perhaps the most surprising. 


I had received an invitation to bring them to 
Stockport, to examine the cotton-mill of Mr. Orrell, 
which is probably one of the finest in the kingdom ; 
and availed myself of his kindness, by making a 
visit to it with them. With his customary polite- 
ness, he showed us through it, and explained it in 
all its parts ; so that the Indians, as well as myself, 
were able to appreciate its magnitude, and its in- 
genious construction. 

Upon this giant machine the Indians looked in 
perfect amazement ; though it is a studied part of 
their earliest education not to exhibit surprise or 
emotion at anything, however mysterious or incom- 
prehensible it may be. ‘There was enough, howev- 
er, in the symmetry of this wonderful construction, 
when in full operation, to overcome the rules of any 
education that would subdue the natural impulses 
of astonishment and admiration. They made no 
remarks, nor did they ask any questions, but listened 
closely to all the explanations; and, in their con- 
versations for weeks afterwards, admitted their be- 
wildering astonishment at so wonderful a work of 
human invention. 


At Paris they went, among other places, to the 
dog-market. 


There was every sort of whelp and cur that could 
be found in Christendom, from the veriest minimum 
of dog to the stateliest mastiff and Newfoundland ; 
and at Jim and the Doctor’s approach hundreds of 
them barked and howled, many broke their strings, 
some laid upon their backs and yelled, (no doubt, 
if one could have understood their language,) that 
they never saw before in their lives so ill-looking 
and frightful a couple, and so alarming a set as those 
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who were following behind them. Jim wanted to| animal was stopped, and Jim, leaping off, walked 


buy; and the business-meaning of his face being 
discovered, there were all sorts of offers made him, 
and every kind of pup protruded into his face ; but 
the barking of dogs was such that no one could be 
heard, and then many a poor dog was knocked flat 
with a broom, or whatever was handiest, and others 
were choked to stop their noise. No one wanted 
to stand the din of this canine Bedlam longer than 
was necessary for Jim to make his choice ; which 
the poor fellow was endeavoring to do with the 
greatest despatch possible. His mode was rather 
different from the ordinary mode of testing the qual- 
ities he was looking for, which was by feeling of 
the ribs; and having bargained for one that he 
thought would fit him, the lookers-on were some- 
what amused at his choice. He made them under- 
stand by his signs that they were going to eat it ; 
when the poor woman screamed out, ‘ Diable! 
mange pas, taange pas ! venez, venez, ma pauvre 
béte !’ 


Franconi had talked of engaging the Indians on 
condition that they ‘* were good riders ;”’ and when 
they visited him a trial was made, but with an un- 
satisfactory result. 


The horse was led into the area and placed upon 
the track for their chariot races, which is nearly a 
quarter of a mile in circumference ; and the ques- 
tion being put, ** Who will ride?’ it was soon 
agreed that Jim should try it first. ‘‘ Wal, me try 
em,” said Jim ; ‘* me no ride good, but me try em 
little.”” He was already prepared, with his shield 
and quiver upon his back, and his long and shining 
lance in his hand. The horse was held; though, 
with all its training, it was some time, with its two 
or three grooms about it, before they could get the 
frightened creature to stand steady enough for Jim 
tomount. In the first effort which they thought 
he was making to get on, they were surprised to 
find that he was ungirthing the saddle, which he 
flung upon the ground, and throwing his buffalo 
robe across the animal’s back and himself astride, 
the horse dashed off at his highest speed. Jim saw 
that the animal was used to the track; and the 
course being clear, he leaned forward and brandish- 
ed his lance, and every time he came round and 
passed us sounded a charge in the shrill notes of 
the war-whoop. The riding was pleasing, and sur- 
prised M. Franconi exceedingly; and when he 
thought it was about time to stop, he gave his sig- 
nal fur Jim to pull up; but seeing no slack to the 
animal’s pace, and Jimstill brandishing his weapons 
in the air, and sounding the war-whoop as he passed, 
he became all at once alarmed for the health of his 
horse.- The Indians at this time were all in a roar 
of laughter; and the old gentleman was placing 
himself and his men upon the track as Jim came 
round with uplifted arms, to try to stop the animal’s 
speed, just finding at that time that Jim had rode in 
the true prairie style, without using the bridle, and 
which, by his neglect of it, had got out of his reach 
when he would have used it to pull up with. Jim 
still dashed by them, brandishing his lance as they 
came in his way; when they retreated and ran to 
head him in another place, he there passed them 
also, and passed them and menaced them again and 
again as he came around. ‘The alarm of the poor 
old gentleman for the life of his horse became very 
conspicuous ; and, with additional efforts with his 
men and alittle pulling up by Jim, who had at length 
found the rein, the poor affrighted and half-dead 





to the middle of the area, where we were in a group, 
laughing to the greatest excess at the fun. ‘The 
poor horse was near done over, and led away by 
the grooms. M. Franconi came and merely bade 
us good-bye, and was exceedingly obliged to us. 





From the Examiner. 
Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, FP. 
R. S., Secretary to the Admuaralty in the Reagns 
of Charles II. and James II. With a Life aud 
Notes. By Ricnarp Lorp Braysrooxe. The 
third edition, considerably enlarged. Vol. |. 
Colburn. 


Tue possessors of the two first editions of Pe- 
pys’ Diary will have strong reason to complain, 
if the additions, which are here made to that cel- 
ebrated and most entertaining book, are not placed 
within their reach by a separate and independent 
publication. Lord Braybrooke, with whom the 
responsibility of the original omission rests, and 
who has consented to the restoration with evident 
reluctance, talks slightingly, in his present pre- 
face, of the value of the matter restored. ‘ It 
cannot,”’ he says, ‘‘ be expected to be of the same 
historical value as the portions originally pub- 
lished ; nor would it, indeed, be reasonable to an- 
ticipate such a result, unless the editorial duties 
had, in the first instance, been performed in a 
most careless manner.”” We are sorry to say 
that there is a worse fault in an editor than care- 
lessness. There may be a very presumptuous 
over-care; a too peremptory habit of assuming the 
excellence of one’s own judgment, and exercising 
it too freely. This we regret to have to charge 
Lord Braybrooke with. His second thought con- 
demns his first. Out of what he now replaces in 
this famous Diary, we judge him for what he for- 
merly omitted, and have no confidence in him for 
what he continues to suppress. He tells us he 
has now inserted every passage in its proper place, 
‘** with the exception, only, of such entries as were 
devoid of the slightest interest, and many others, 
of so indelicate a character, that no one with a well- 
regulated mind will regret their loss.” The ‘* in- 
delicacy’’ we have nothing to say about; but 
Lord Braybrooke has not satisfied us that he can 
properly estimate the various degrees of ‘ inter- 
ect’? which may attach to such a work as Pepys’ 
Diary. 

‘* Some persons even assumed,”’ he says in the 
preface to the volume before us, ‘‘ that the most 
entertaining passages had been excluded’’ from 
the former editions ; and he seems triumphantly 
to imply, (with an odd sort of pride for an editor.) 
that his restorations, by their dulness, will suffi- 
ciently rebut the assumption. But we say, on the 
contrary, that by their liveliness they justify it. 
We pronounce them, without hesitation, entitled 
to rank with “the most entertaining passages.’ 
Lord Braybrooke has given us no help in the 
comparison, it is true; having as scrupulously 
avoided any indication of what is new in the vol- 
ume, as he refuses the least clue to the pages 
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where suppression is still practised, (both utterly 
unjustifiable steps in an editor, placed as Lord 
Braybrooke now is ;) but we have been at some 
pains to compare the editions, and can, with toler- 
able accuracy, state the result. We should say 
that upwards of a third of the present volume is 
entirely new. The restorations, often very con- 
siderable, occur in almost every page. They are 
chiefly (not always, as in the curious descriptions 
connected with the expedition to bring Charles the 
Second to England) of private and domestic mat- 
ters ; but this constitutes their charm, and even 
—with deference to Lord Braybrooke—their “‘ his- 
torical value.’’ 

Pepys’ contribution to history is sui generis. It 
is the inextricable blending of little and great that 
makes its peculiar worth. His public news would 
be nothing without his court scandal, and his talk 
of the king’s measures, without the king’s mis- 
tresses, would be quite incomplete. Who would 
care for his odd moralizings on the downfall of 
parties, if the changes in his own silk suit and sil- 
ver-buttoned black camlet cloak, did not occupy 
as much of his care ; and what would anybody 
give for his diligent attendances at his office, or 
upon public men, if he had not quite as diligently 
attended every play, wedding, christening, charity 
sermon, bull-baiting, execution, fire, riot, concert, 
book-stall, city feast, merry-making, philosophical 
meeting, and nigh jinks or low jinks celebration, 
going on within his reach? You cannot separate 
the public and private, the historical and domestic, 
in Pepys’ Diary. You must judge of them to- 
gether ; and be content to receive from them, if 
not the most critically exact impression of any giv- 
en public event, by far the most correct general 
idea of private manners and habits in those days, 
colored with the richest traits of the moving com- 
edy of life, and reflecting, with astonishing force 
and graphic truth, the most minute local peculiari- 
ties of the actual existence of our countrymen two 
centuries ago. 

Our extracts (to which, for the present, we 
shall chiefly restrict ourselves, reserving further 
remark for the next volume, already announced 
for immediate publication) shall be invariably taken 
from the new matter. This, however, though ena- 
bling the reader, in some respect, to judge of its 
value, will not always help him to a thoroughly 
correct estimate ; for we cannot quote the old 
matter and the new too; and it is in the curious 
juxtaposition of passages, that very much of Pe- 
pys’ amusement, and even interest, lies. Our first 
extract is, in some sort, an illustration of this, and 
others will follow. Pepys is in Westminster 
Hall :— 


Saw the heads of Cromwell, Bradshaw, and Ire- 
ton, set up at the further end of the hall. I went 
by coach to the playhouse at the theatre. Our 
coach in King street breaking, and so took anoth- 
er. Here we saw Argalus and Parthenia, which I 
lately saw, but though pleasant for the dancing and 
singing, I do not find good for any wit or design 
therein. 





Why should the editor have stopped, in his 
former editions, at the exhibition of Cromwell’s 
head, and not given us the play-house entertain- 
ment that followed ? 

Why, in the very first mention of Pepys’ great 
object of gossip and admiration, Lady Castlemaine, 
(Madame Palmer,) should the last six words have 
been squeamishly omitted ? 

Late writing letters ; great doings of musique at 
the next house, which was Whally’s; the King 
aud Dukes there with Madame Palmer, a pretty 
woman that they had a fancy to, to make her hus- 
band a cuckold. 

Why should Lord Braybrooke have been so ten- 
der of the reputation of Pepys’ cousin, Lord Sand- 
wich, as to suppress this couple of lines ? 


Dined with my Lord, whom I find plainly to be 
a sceptic in all things of religion, but to be a perfect 
stoic. 


Why so chary of the general reputation of bish- 
ops as to gag poor Pepys for what he had already 
prayed God might forgive him—blabbing a bit of 
ivreverent gossip against a right-reverend of the 
Restoration ? 


7th. By water to White Hall, and thence to 
Westminster, and staid at the Parliament-door long 
to speak with Mr. Coventry, which vexed me. 
Thence to the Lord’s House, and stood within the 
House, while the Bishops and Lords did stay till 
the Chancellor’s coming, and then we were put 
out ; and they to prayers. There comes a Bishop; 
and while he was rigging himself, he bid his man 
listen at the door, whereabout in the prayers they 
were ; but the man told him something, bet could 
not tell whereabouts it was in the prayers, nor the 
Bishop, neither, but laughed at the conceit; so 
went in: but, God forgive me! I did tell it by and 
by to people, and did say that the man said that 
they were about something of saving their souls, 
but could not tell whereabouts in the prayers that 
was. 


In a word, let us say that there is hardly a 
passage restored, which does not, in some enter- 
taining way or other, throw light that we would 
not willingly lose, either upon the character of 
Pepys himself, or upon incidents and peculiarities 
of the age. His gradual ascent in the world, his 
own amusing notices of it, and the little peculiari- 
ties of temper, and sacrifices to social dignity, 
which a little dashed his interviews with his poor- 
er relatives, in the early part of his life, have never 
been perfectly revealed tous till now. His sister, 
it seems, wanted very much to live with him when 
he was getting up in the world, but he had objec- 
tions : 

My father and I discoursed seriously about m 
sister’s coming to live with me, and yet I am muc 
afraid of her ill-nature. I told her plainly my 
mind was to have her come not as a sister but as a 
servant, which she promised me that she would, 
and with many thanks did weep for joy. 

She comes, and he puts his determination into ef- 
fect. 


Home to dinner, where I found Pall (my sister) 
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was come ; but I do not let her sit down at table 
with me, which I do at first that she may not ex- 

it hereafter from me. To Mr. George Mon- 
tagu about the business of election, and he did give 
me a piece in gold; soto my Lord’s, and got the 
chest of plate brought to the Exchequer, and my 
brother Spicer Le into his treasury. I took a turne 
in the Hall, and bought the King and Chancellor’s 
speeches at the dissolving the Parliament last Sat- 
urday. 

It is evident they do not agree, however, though 
Pall does always her share of work, and, when 
the old servant goes away, does all of it till the 
new one comes. So, at last, Pall is sent off al- 
together, ‘‘in the wagon,”’ and ‘‘ crying exceed- 
ingly.” 

A new maid, the readers of Pepys do not re- 
quire to be told, was an object of some interest, and 
of very opposite tastes to that gentleman and his 
wife. 


10th. This morning came the mayde that my 
wife hath lately hired for a chamber-mayde. She 
is very ugly, so that I cannot care for her, but oth- 
erwise she seems very good. To the theatre— 
“The Merry Devill of Edmunton,” a very merry 
play, the first time I ever saw it, which pleased me 
well. 

The dramatic notices in the restored passages 
are abundant, and often very curious contributions 
to the history of the stage. We take a few, for 
the suppression of which we cannot divine a rea- 
son that would not equally have applied to the 
suppression of the whole Diary. Mr. Pepys had 
early taken special oceasion to speak of being 
** troubled in mind that I cannot bring myself to 
mind my business, but to be so much in love of 
plays,” and this, too, for the same inexplicable 
reason, Lord Braybrooke suppressed. 

Pepys is not a very reliable dramatic critic, as 
his friends already know ; but his notices have 
amusing points in them. 


28th. To the theatre, and there saw ‘‘ Argalus 
and Parthenia,’’ where a woman acted Parthenia, 
and come afterwards on the stage in men’s clothes, 
and had the best legs that ever I saw, and I was 
very well pleased with it. ‘Thence to the King’s 
ale-house, and thither sent for a belt-maker, and 
bought of him a handsome belt for second mourn- 
ing, which cost me 24s., and is very neat. 


Beaumont and Fletcher were in the heyday of 
popularity then, but Pepys could go against the 
fashion, and we have always the satisfaction of 
feeling that he forms his opinion for himself. 


Mh. Creed and I to Whitefriars to the Play- 
house, and saw ‘*‘ The Mad Lover,”’ the first time 
I ever saw it acted, which I like pretty well. 

10th. (Lord's day.) Took physique all day, 
and, God forgive me, did spend it in reading of 
some little French romances. At night my wife 
and I did please ourselves talking of our going into 
France, which I hope to effect this summer. 


Again, (we should like to have known Mr. 
Townsend— Cockletop was nothing to him) : 
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both his legs through one of his knees of his breech- 
es, and went so all day. Creed and I to Salsbury 
Court, and there saw “* Love’s Quarrell’’ acted the 
first time, but I do not like the design nor words. 


The mere fact of attendance at the play in the 
following passage, was given in the early editions ; 
but the amusing characteristic notices which go 
before and follow it, are now printed for the first 
time : 


18th. ‘Towards Westminster by water. 
ed my wife at Whitefriars, with 5/. to = her a pet- 
ticoat, and my father persuaded her to buy a most 
fine cloth, of 26s. a yard, and a rich lace, that the 
petticoat will come to 5/. ; but she doing it very in- 
nocently, I could not be angry. Captain Ferrers 
took me and Creed to the Cockpit play, the first 
that I have had time to see since my coming from 
sea—‘* The Loyall Subject,’”’ where one Kinaston, 
a boy, acted the Duke’s sister, but made the loveli- 
est lady that ever I saw in my life. After the play 
done, we went to drink, and, by Captain Ferrers’ 
means, Kinaston, and another that acted Archas 
the General, came and draak with us. 


T land- 


Some new theatrical notices are in the follow- 
ing, which, with the exception of the six lines 
about Cromwell and his associates, was struck bod- 
ily out of the early editions. Yet what can be 
more characteristic of Pepys than all the entries? 
His basting the servant girl with a broom—his 
anger at the sweet sauce with the leg of mutton— 
his fiddling till he goes to office—his trouble to 
get nothing by the ‘‘ deadly number of pardons ”’ 
he has been signing—and his taste for old Fuller 
while his wife is indulging in Great Cyrus—de- 
served, certainly, a better fate than wholesale sup- 
pression. 


December Ist. This morning, observing some 
things to be laid up not as they should be by my 
girl, I took a broom and basted her till she cried ex- 
tremely, which made me vexed ; but, before I went 
out, I left her appeased. Went to my Lord St. 
Albans’ lodgings, and found him in bed, talking to 
a priest, (he looked like one,) that leaned along 
over the side of the bed; and there I desired to 
know his mind about making the Katch stay longer, 
which I got ready for him the otherday. He seems 
to be a fine, civil gentleman. There fell into our 
company old Mr. Flower and another gentleman, 
who did tell us how a Scotch knight was killed 
basely the other day at the Fleece in Covent Gar- 
den, where there had been a great many formerly 
killed. 

2d. (Lord’s day.) To church, and Mr. Mills 
made a good sermon; so home to dinner. My 
wife and I all alone to a leg of mutton, the sawce 
of which being made sweet, I was angry at it, and 
eat none, but only dined upon the marrow-bone that 
we had beside. 

3d. rose by candle, and spent my morning in 
fiddling till tinwe to go to the office. Come in my 
_cozen Snow by chance, and I had a very good capon 
‘to dinner. So to the office again till mght, and so 
‘home, and then come Mr. Davis of Deptford, (the 
‘first time that ever he was at my house,) and after 
‘him Monsieur L’Impertinent, who is to go to Ire- 





6th. Among other things met with Mr. Town- land to-morrow, and so come to take his leave of 


send, who told of his mistake the other day, to put | me. 


They both found me under the barber’s 





















hand ; but I had a bottle of good sack inthe house, 
and so made them very wellcome. 
4th. To the Duke of Yorke, and he tooke us 
into his closet, and we did open to him our project 
of stopping the growing charge of the Fleet, by 
paying them in hand one moyety, and the other 
four months hence. This he do like. This day 
the Parliament voted that the bodies of Oliver, Ire- 
ton, Bradshaw, and Thomas Pride, should be taken 
up out of their graves in the Abbey, and drawn to 
the gallows, and there hanged and buried under it ; 
which (methinks) do trouble me that a man of so 
great courage as he was should have that dishon- 
our, though otherwise he might deserve it enough. 
5th. After dinner went to the New Theatre, 
and there I saw ‘* The Merry Wives of Windsor”’ 
acted—the humours of the country gentleman and 
the French doctor very well done, but the rest but 
very poorly, and Sir J. Falstaffe as bad as any. 
6th. To my Lord, who told me of his going out 
of town to-morrow to settle the militia in Hunting- 
donshire, and did desire me to lay up a box of some 
rich jewels and things that there [are] in it, which 
I promised to do. After much free discourse with 
my Lord, who tells me his mind as to his enlarging 
his family, &c., and desiring me to look him out a 
Master of the Horse, and other servants, we parted. 
7th. To the Privy Seale, where I signed a 
deadly number of pardons, which do trouble me to 
get nothing by. I fell a-reading Fuller’s History 
of Abbys, and my wife in Great Cyrus till twelve 
at night, and sc to bed. 


His dislike of the Merry Wives must pair off 
with his dislike of Henry the Fourth, his disgust 
with the Midsummer’s Night Dream, and his con- 
demnation of Webster’s grand White Devil. 


October 2d. We went to the theatre, but coming 
late, and sitting in an ill place, I never had so little 
pleasure in a play in my life, yet it was the first 
time that I ever saw it—‘* Victoria Cerombona.”’ 
Methinks, a very poor play. 


On the other hand, he seems to have approved 
of Hamlet ; and notices, in one of the suppressed 
passages, that ‘‘ above all Betterton did the Prince’s 
part beyond imagination.” 

Here are other theatrical notices, very curious : 


28th. Dined at home, and after dinner to Fleet 
Streete with my sword to Mr. Brigden (lately made 
Captain of the Auxiliaries,) to be refreshed, and 
with him to an ale-house, where I met Mr. Dam- 

rt, and after some talk of Cromwell, Ireton, and 

radshaw’s bodies being taken out of their graves 
to-day, I went to Mr. Crew’s, and thence to the 
theatre, where I saw again ‘‘ The Lost Lady,” 
which do now please me better than before ; and 
here I sitting behind in a dark place, a lady spit 
backward upon me by a mistake, not seeing me ; 
but after seeing her to be a very pretty lady, I was 
not troubled at it atall. At Mr. Holden’s bought 
a hat cost me 35s. 

29th. To Southwark, and so over the fields to 
Lambeth, it being a most glorious and warm day 
even to amazement for this time of the year. My 
Lady gone with some company to see Hampton 
Court: so we went to Blackfryers, (the first time I 
ever was there since plays begun,) and there, after 
great patience, and little expectations from so poor 
beginnings, I saw three acts of “‘ The mayd in ye 
Mill,”’ acted to my great content. But it being 
late, I left the play, and by water through bridge 
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home, and so to Mr. Turner's house, where the 
Comptroller, Sir William Batten, and Mr. Davis, 
and their ladies ; and here we had a most neat lit- 
tle but costly and genteel supper. After that, a 
great deal of impertinent mirth by Mr. Davis, and 
some catches, end so broke up and going away, 
Mr. Davis’ eldest son took up my old Lady Slings- 
by in his armes, and carried her to the coach, and 
is said to be able to carry three the biggest men 
that were in the company, which I wonder at. 


The first three lines of the entry subjoined, ap- 
peared in the early editions, but the subsequent 


lines, which are surely full of character, were sup- 
pressed : 


19th. To the Comptroller's, and with him by 
coach to White Hall ; in our way meeting Venner 
and Pritchard upon a sledge, who with two more 
Fifth Monarchy Men were hanged to-day, and the 
two first drawn and quartered. Went to the thea- 
tre, where I saw ‘‘ The Lost Lady,”’ which do not 
lease me much. Here | was troubled to be seen 
y four of our office clerkes, which sat in the half- 
crowne box, and I in the Is. Od. From hence by 
linke, and bought two mouse-traps of Thomas Pe- 
pys, the Turner. 


Asin the theatre, so in the church, the grow- 


ing dignity of Mr. Pepys was occasionally dis- 
turbed : 


llth.  (Lord’s day.) To church in our new 
gallery, the first time it wasused. There being no 
woman this day, we sat in the foremost pew, and 
behind our servants, and | hope it will not always 
be so, it not being handsome for our servants to sit 
so equal to us. 


On the other hand he notes as scrupulously all 
his little social triumphs : 


I was much contented to ride in such state into 
the Towre, and be received among such high 
company, while Mr. Mount, my Lady Duchesse’s 
gentleman-usher, stood waiting at table, whom I 
ever thought a man so much above me in all re- 
spects : also to hear the discourse of so many high 

avaleers of things past. It was a great content 
and joy to me. 


Again : 


llth. To Graye’s Inn, and there to a barber's, 
where I was trimmed, and had my haire cutt, in 
which I am lately become a little curious, finding 
that the length of it do become me very much. 


He gets on so fast in honor and dignity, indeed, 
that he is often at a loss how to behave himself : 


12th. With Colonel Slingsby and a friend of 
his, Major Waters (a deafe and most amorous mel- 
ancholy gentleman, who is under 2 despayr in love, 
as the Colonel told me, which makes him bad com- 
pany, though a most good-natured man,) by water 
to Redriffe, and so on foot to Deptford. 2-3 
went home with Mr. Davis, storekeeper, (whose 
wife is ill, and so I could not see her,) and was 
there most prince-like lodged, with so much respect 
od honour, that I was at a loss how to behave my- 
self. 


See how he still makes fashionable progress : 


5th. This morning did give my wife 4/. to la 
out upon lace and other things for herself. Sir W. 
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Pen and I went out with Sir R. Slingsby to bowles | 
in his alley, and there had good sport. I took my 
flageolette, and played upon the leads in the garden, 
where Sir W. Pen come out in his shirt into his 
leads, and there we staid talking and singing and 
drinking great draughts of claret, and eating botargo 
and bread and butter, till twelve at night, it being 
moonshine ; and so to-bed, very near fuddled. 


But he pays for these indulgences, of course ; 
and we have often entries to that effect. Lord 
Braybrooke had preserved some in the earlier edi- 
tions much less amusing than this: 


About the middle of the night I was very ill—I 
think with eating and drinking too much—and so I 
was forced to call the mayde, who pleased my wife 
and I in her running up and down so innocently in 
her smock. 


Our closing extracts for the most part will suffi- 
ciently describe themselves. We had intended to 
preface them with a portion of a most amusing ac- 
count of a half-official visit to the Chatham Dock- 
yards, in the course of which Mr. Pepys met a 
young lady, the daughter of a Captain Allen, with 
whom he is so mightily smitten, and so successful 
in recommending himself, that nothing can equal 
the high spirits into which he is thrown—but the 
description is too long, and we do not like to 
abridge it. 

We now quote almost at random. There is 
hardly a page, as we have said, that does not 
present new and quotable matter. 


PALPABLE MUTTON. 


6th. This morning Mr. Shepley and I did eat 
our breakfast at Mrs. Harper’s (my brother John 
being with me) upon a cold turkey-pie and a goose. 
At my office, where we paid money to the soldiers 
till one o’clock ; and I took my wife to my cosen, 
Thomas Pepys, and found them just sat down to 
dinner, which was very good; only the venison 
pasty was palpable mutton, which was not hand- 
some. 


ILL MANNERS. 


Met with Purser Washington, with whom and a 
lady, a friend of his, I dined at the Bell Tavern in 
King street, but the rogue had no more manners 
than to invite me, and to let me pay my club. 


MR. PEPYS MEETS MR. PRYNNE. 


Our gentlemen and Mr. Prin dined together. I 
found Mr. Prin a good, honest, plain man, but in 
his discourse not very free or pleasant. Among all 
the tales that p among us to-day, he told us 
of one Damford, that, being a black man, did scald 
his beard with mince-pie, and it came up again all 
white in that place, and continued to his dying day. 


A DOMESTIC PICTURE. 


My father did offer me six pieces of gold, in lieu 
of six pounds that he borrowed of me the other day, 


but it went against me to take of him, and therefore | 


did not. Home and to bed, reading myself asleep, 
while the wench sat mending my breeches by my 
ide. 


A DINNER PARTY. 


found great company of persons of honour there : 
thence to my bookseller’s, and for books, and to 
Stevens, the silversmith, to make clean some plate 
against to-morrow, and so home, by the way pay- 
ing many little debts for wine and pictures, which 
is my great pleasure. 

24th. There dined with me Sir William Batten 
and his lady and daughter, Sir W. Pen, Mr. Fox, 
(his lady being ill could not come) and Captain 
Cuttance : the first dinner 1 have made since I 
come hither. This cost me above 5/., and merry 
we were—only my chimney smokes. ‘To bed, being 
glad that the trouble is over. 


AFTER DINNER GAMES. 


4th. To the tavern, where Sir William Pen, 
and the Comptroller, and several others were, men 
and women ; and we had a very great and merry 
dinner; and after dinner the Comptroller begun 
some sports, among others, the naming of people 
round, and afterwards demanding questions of them 
that they are forced to answer their names to, 
which do make very good sport. And here I took 
pleasure to take forfeits of the ladies who would 
not do their duty by kissing of them: among 
others a pretty lady, who I found afterwards to be 
wife to Sir William Batten’s son. We sat late, 
talking with my lady and others, and Dr. Whistler, 
who | found good company and a very ingenious 
man; so home and to bed. 


ONE OF MR. PEPYS’ LORD'S DAYS. 


23rd. (Lord’s day.) Come one from my father’s 
with a black cloth coat, made of my short cloak, to 
walk up and down in. ‘To the Abbey, where I ex- 
pected to hear Mr. Baxter or Mr. Rowe preach 
their farewell sermon, and in Mr. Symons’ pew I 
heard Mr. Rowe. Before sermon I laughed at the 
reader, who in his prayer desires of God that He 
would imprint his word on the thumbs of our right 
hands, and on the right great toes of our right feet. 
In the midst of the sermon, some plaster fell from 
the top of the Abbey, that made me and all the 
rest in our pew afraid, and I wished myself out. 
This afternoon, the King having news of the 
Princess being come to Margate, he and the Duke 
of York went down thither in barges to her. To 
the Hope Tavern, and sent for Mr. Chaplin, who 
with Nicholas Osborne and one Daniel come to us, 
and we drank off two or three quarts of wine, which 
was very good ; the drawing of our wine causing a 
great quarrel in the house between the two drawers 
which should draw us the best, which caused a 
great deal of noise and falling out till the master 
parted them, and came up to us, and did give a 
long account of the liberty that he gives his ser- 
vants, all alike, to draw what wine they will to 
please his customers; and [we] eat above 200 
walnuts. 


ANOTHER OF MR. PEPYS’ “‘ LORD’s DAYS.’ 


5th. (Lord’s day.) Mr. Creed and I went to 
the red-faced Parson’s church, and heard a good 
sermon of him, better than I looked for. Anon we 
walked into the garden, and there played the fool a 
great while, trying who of Mr. Creed or I could go 
best over the edge of an old fountaine well, and I 
won a quart of sack of him. Then to supper in 
the banquet-house, and there my wife and I did talk 





23rd. To Gresham Colledge, (where I never 
was before) and saw the manner of the house, and 


high, she against and I for Mrs. Pierce, (that she 
was a beauty,) till we were both angry. Then to 


| walk in the fields, and so to our quarters, and to bed. 
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From the Examiner. 


Personal Recollections of the late Daniel O° Connell, 
M. P. By Wituiam J. O'N. Daunt, Esq., 
of Kileasean, County Cork. ‘T'wo vols. Chap- 
man and Hall. 


Mr. O’Neitt Davnt, who represented Mallow 
in the parliament elected in 1832, seems to have 
acted as Mr. O’Connell’s private secretary during 
the latter years of his life, and was of course his 
disciple and ardent admirer. The book before us 
has no appearance of being ‘made up.”” We 
have no doubt it is quite genuine, as far as it goes. 
It extends over the sixteen years of the author’s 
personal knowledge of O’Connell : a small section 
of O’Connell’s life, and not the most important, 
though the most recent; but filled with charac- 
teristic features of the man. Mr. Daunt is a re- 
pealer of the moral-force school ; zealous for the 
impracticable, eager after the unattainable, and as 
eloquently fluent as men who would storm the 
moon ought to be. But he is very clearly an 
honest, well-intentioned man; and has set down 
nothing in his book, we dare say, that he does not 
know or believe to be true. 

There is a great deal that is pleasing and 
amusing in it. The author shows much clever- 
ness and a fair spirit ; and very little that is faulty 
either in judgment or good taste. We leave his 
impracticable opinions altogether out of the ques- 
tion ; only remarking what a pity it is that O’Con- 
nell’s shrewd, practical sense should not have 
had better employment in the latter years of his 
life than the misguidance of these young, honest, 
hot-headed followers. It is not the class of opin- 
ions to which ‘* Repale’’ belongs that we find 
most prevalent in the Personal Recollections. Be- 
ing a faithful report of the talk of a clever, well- 
informed, observant man of the world, repeal plays 
second fiddle to matters more entertaining. The 
volumes contain remarks often hit off with great 
felicity, some characteristic stories excellently told, 
and occasionally a dash of caricature quite pardon- 
able for its humor. O'Connell's private talk has 
little of the excess of vituperation he was wont to 
indulge in publicly; or Mr. Daunt has discreetly 
pruned it. 

But extracts convey the best notion of a book 
like this ; any contrast or comparison of O’Connell’s 
public life with his private habits or opinions not 
being called for here. We have very recently 
spoken of his public character and claims. The 
great act of his life was Catholic Emancipation, 
and its greatest service was that of restraining the 
propensities of his countrymen to violence. Even 
the writers of the Nation and United Irishman 
may shortly be expected to perceive the value of 
the doctrine, that within the law they have a pow- 
er which recoils when they venture beyond it. 


A COUNTRY FRIAR ON THE VETO. 


He gave a humorous sketch of the mode in which 
a country friar had, in 1813, announced a meeting 
on the Veto: 

** Now, ma boughali,”’ said the friar, ‘‘you haven't 
got gumption, and should therefore be guided by 
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them that have. This meeting is all about the veto, 
d’ye see. And now, as none of ye know what the 
veto is, I *l] just make it all as clear as a whistle to 
yez. The veto you see isa Latin word, ma boug- 
hali, and none of yez undherstands Latin. But J 
will let you know all the ins and outs of it, boys, if 
you ‘Il only just listen tome now. The veto isa thing 
that——Y ou see, boys, the veto is a thing that 
the meeting on Monday is to be held about. (Here 
there were cheers, and cries of ‘hear, hear!’) 
The veto is a thing that in short, boys, it’s a 
thing that has puzzled wiser people than any of 
yez! In short, boys, as none of yez are able to 
comprehend the veto, I needn’t take up more of 
your time about it now ; but Ill give you this piece 
of advice, boys: just go to the meeting, and listen 
to Counsellor O'Connell, and just do whatever he 
bids yez, boys!” 








TORY DAYS IN IRELAND. 


Among other illustrations of the state of things 
in the good old days of tory rule, he recorded the 
fate of a poor half-witted creature called ‘‘Jack of 
the roads,”” who in the earlier part of the century 
used to run alongside of the Limerick coaches. 
‘* He once made a bet of fourpence and a pot of 

rter that he would run to Dublin from Limerick, 

eeping pace with the mail. He did so; and when 
he was passing through Mountrath on his return, 
on the 12th of July, 1807, or 1808, he flourished a 
green bough at a party of Orangemen who were 
holding their orgies. One of them fired at his face ; 
his eyes were destroyed—he lingered and died— 
and there was an end of poor Jack.” 

‘* Was the ruffian who fired at him punished !”’ 

**Oh, no! to punish such an offence as that, was 
not precisely the policy pursued by the government 
of that day. Well, blessed be God! things are bet- 
ter now.”” 


A LESSON IN COW-STEALING. 


We breakfasted at Mr. Clancy’s house, at Charle- 
ville. Mr. O’Connell talked away for the amuse- 
ment of the party who had assembled to meet him. 
‘* IT was once,’’ said he, ‘‘ counsel for a cow-stealer, 
who was clearly convicted—the sentence was trans- 
portation for fourteen years. At the end of that 
time he returned, and happening to meet me, he 
began to talk about the trial. I asked him how he 
had always managed to steal the fat cows; to 
which he gravely answered : ‘ Why, then, I'll tell 
your honor the whole secret of that, sir. When- 
ever your honor goes to steal a cow, always go on 
the worst night yon can, for if the weather is very 
bad, the chances are that nobody will be up to see 
your honor. The way you ’ll always know the fat 
cattle in the dark, is by this token—that the fat 
cows always stand out in the more exposed places— 
but the lean ones always go into the ditch for shel- 
ter.’ So (continued O’Connell) I got that lesson 
in cow-stealing gratis from my worthy client.’’ 


A ROBBER OUTWITTED. 
Passing a gravel-pit, O’Connell said, ‘‘ That is 
the spot where Breunan, the robber was killed. 


Jerry Connor was going from Dublin to Kerry, and 
was attacked by Brennan at that spot. Brennan 


presented his pistol, crying ‘ Stand !’—‘ Hold !’ 
eried Jerry Connor, ‘don’t fire—here ’s my purse.’ 
The robber, thrown off his guard by these words, 
lowered his weapon, and Jerry, instead of a purse, 
drew a pistol from his pocket and shot Brennan in 
the chest. Brennan’s back was supported at the 
time against the ditch, so he did not fal 


all. He took 
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deliberate aim at Jerry, but feeling himself mortally 
wounded, dropped his pistol, crawled over the 
ditch, and walked slowly along, keeping parallel 
with the road. He then crept over another ditch, 
under which he was found dead the next morning.”’ 


OPINIONS OF PITT AND FOX. 

‘‘He struck me,’’ said O’Connell, “as having 
the most majestic flow of language and the finest 
voice imaginable. He managed his voice admira- 
bly. It was from him I learned to throw out the 
lower tones at the close of my sentences. Most 
men either let their voice fall at the end of their 
sentences, or else force it into a shout or screech. 
This is because they end with the upper instead of 
the lower notes. Pitt knew better. He threw 
his voice so completely round the house, that every 
syllable he uttered was distinctly heard by every 
man in the house.”’ 

‘Did you hear Fox in the debate of which you 
are speaking '’’ asked I. 

‘*Yes—and he spoke delightfully; his speech 
was better than Pitt’s. The forte of Pitt as an ora- 
tor was majestic declamation, and an inimitable 
felicity of phrase. The word he used was always 
the very best word that could be got to express his 
idea. ‘The only man I ever knew who approached 
Pitt in this particular excellence, was Charles Ken- 
dal Bushe, whose phrases were always admirably 
happy? 

O’CONNELL’S FIRST BIG BOOK. 

“‘ The first big book I ever read,” said he, ‘*was 
Captain Cook’s Voyage round the World. I read 
it with intense avidity. When the other children 
would ask me to play with them, I used to run 
away and take my book to the window, that is now 
converted into a press, in the housekeeper’s room 
at Durrynane ; there I used to sit with my legs 
crossed, tailor-like, devouring the adventures of 
Cook. His book helped to make me a good geog- 
rapher—I took an interest in tracing out his voy- 
ages upon the map. ‘That was in 1784. I don’t 
think poe met with a book that took a greater 
grasp of me—there used I to sit reading it, some- 
times crying over it, whilst the other boys were 
playing.”’ 

O'CONNELL AND THE SHEARESES. 

“I travelled with them in the Calais packet to 
England in 1793. I Jeft Douai on the 21st of Jan- 
uary in that year, and arrived in Calais the very 
day the news arrived that the king and queen had 
been guillotined. The packet had several English 
on board, who all, like myself, seemed to have 
been made confirmed aristocrats by the sanguinary 
horrors of the revolution. They were talking of 
the execution of the king and queen, and execrat- 
ing the barbarity of their murderers, when two gen- 
tlemen entered the cabin, a tali man and a low one 
—these were the two Sheareses. Hearing the hor- 
rible doings at Paris spoken of, John Sheares said, 
‘We were at the execution.’ ‘Good Heaven !’ 
exclaimed one of the Englishmen, ‘ how could you 
have got there?’ ‘ By bribing two of the national 
guard to lend us their uniforms,’ answered Sheares ; 
‘we obtained a most excellent view of the entire 
scene.’ ‘ But, in God’s name, how could you en- 
dure to witness such a hideous spectacle ?’ resumed 
the Englishman. John Sheares answered energet- 
ically—I never can forget his manner of pronounc- 
ing the words—‘ From love of the cause !’”’ 


0’CONNELL AND LEDRU-ROLLIN. 
In the month of July, 1843, M. Ledru-Rollin, a 
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member of the French Chamber of Deputies, ad- 
dressed to O'Connell a proffer of French assistance 
in working out the liberty of Ireland. M. Rollin 
professed, on the part of his confederates in France, 
strong sympathy with the peaceful nature of the 
Irish movement; but he more than hinted that his 
friends had an arriére pensée of affording military 
aid, should the British government seek, by uncon- 
stitutional violence, to coerce the Irish repealers. 
In a reply to this communication, read by O’Con- 
nell at the repeal association, he thus dealt with the 
offer of physical assistance : 

** You, indeed, allude to another contingency, in 
which you may be disposed to be more active in 
our support. But that is a contingency which we 
decline to discuss, because we deem it impossible 
that it should arise, the British government having 
retracted every menace of illegal foree and unjust 
violence ; and confining its resistance to our claims 
— if it shall continue to resist those claims—within 
the ordinary channels of legalized administration.”’ 

O’Connell was too wise, too loyal, and too wary, 
to give the least encouragement to offers, direct or 
conditional, of foreign military assistance. Pecu- 
niary aid he was glad to accept; it was in its na- 
ture quite safe, and it essentially helped to promote 
the agitation. The pecuniary gifts of America were 
generous and frequent. France gave nothing ; and 
O’Connell was not disposed to value very highly the 
empty proffer of a species of help which required 
distinct and immediate repudiation in order to avert 
an embarrassing démé/é with the law. ‘I won- 
der,’’ said he, one day, ‘‘ whether there was any- 
thing real in Ledru’s offer. Some fellows have 
such an enormous deal of balderdashical vanity 
about them, that it is not unlikely Ledru only meant 
to get a little notoriety.”’ 


A WITNESS TO CHARACTER. 


The conversation turned upon legal practice in 
general, and the ingenious dexterities of roguish at- 
torneys in particular. ‘* The cleverest rogue in the 
profession that ever I heard of,”’ said O'Connell, 
‘* was one Checkley, familiarly known by the name 
of ‘ Checkley-be-d————-.’_ Checkley was agent 
once at the Cork assizes, for a fellow accused of 
burglary and aggravated assault committed at Ban- 
try. The noted Jerry Keller was counsel for the 
prisoner, against whom the charge was made out 
by the clearest circumstantial evidence ; so clearly, 
that it seemed quite impossible to doubt his guilt. 
When the case for the prosecution closed, the judge 
asked if there were any witnesses for the defence. 
‘ Yes, my lord, said Jerry Keller, ‘I have three 
briefed to me.’ ‘ Call them,’ said the judge. Check- 
ley immediately bustled out of court, and returned 
at once, leading in a very respectable-looking, far- 
mer-like man, with a blue coat and gilt buttons, 
scratch wig, corduroy tights, and gaiters. ‘ This 
is a witness to character, my lord,’ said Checkley. 
Jerry Keller (the counsel) forthwith began to ex- 
amine the witness. After asking him his name and 
residence, ‘ You know the prisoner in the dock?’ 
said Keller. ‘ Yes, your honor, ever since he was 
a gorsoon!’ ‘And what is his general character?’ 
said Keller. ‘Ogh, the devil a worse!’ ‘ Why, 
what sort of a witness is this you ’ve brought?’ cried 
Keller, passionately, flinging down his brief, and 
looking furiously at Checkley ; ‘ he has ruined us!’ 
‘ He may prove an alibi, however,’ returned Cheek- 
ley; ‘examine him to alibi as instructed in your 
brief.’ Keller accordingly resumed his examina- 
tion. ‘ Where was the prisoner on the 10th in- 
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stant!’ said he. ‘ He was near Castlemartyr,’ an- 
swered the witness. ‘Are you sure of that?’ ‘ Quite 
sure, counsellor!’ ‘ How do you know with such 
certainty!’ ‘ Because, upon that very night | was 
returning from the fair, and, when I got near my 
own house, | saw the prisoner a little way on be- 
fore me—I’d swear to him anywhere. He was 
dodging about, and I knew it could be for no good 
end. So I slipped into the field, and turned off my 
horse to grass; and while I was watching the lad 
from behind the ditch, I saw him pop across the 
wall into my garden and steal a Jot of parsneps and 
carrots ; and, what | thought a great dale worse of 
—he stole a bran new English spade I had got from 
my landlord, Lord Shannon. So, faix, I cut away 
after him, but as I was tired from the day’s labor, 
and he being fresh and nimble, I wasn’t able to 
ketch him. But next day my spade was seen surely 
in his house, and that ’s the same rogue in the dock ! 
I wish I had a hoult of him.’ ‘ It is quite evident,’ 
said the judge, ‘ that we must acquit the prisoner ; 
the witness has clearly established an alibi for him ; 
Castlemartyr is nearly sixty miles from Bantry ; 
and he certainly is anything but a partisan of his. 
Pray, friend,’ addressing the witness, ‘ will you 
swear informations against the prisoner for his rob- 
bery of your property!’ ‘'Troth I will, my lord! 
with all the pleasure in life, if your lordship thinks 
I can get any satisfaction out of him. I’m tould I 
can for the spade, but not for the carrots and pars- 
neps.’ ‘Go to the crown office and swear informa- 
tions,’ said the judge. 

‘The prisoner was of course discharged, the 
alibi having clearly been established ; in an hour’s 
time some inquiry was made as to whether Check- 
ley’s rural witness had sworn informations in 
the crown office. That gentleman was not to be 
heard of; the prisoner also had vanished imme- 
diately on being discharged—and of course resumed 
his mal-practices forthwith. It needs hardly be told 
that Lord Shannon’s soi-disant tenant dealt a Jittle 
in fiction, and that the whole story of his farm from 
that nobleman, and of the prisoner’s thefts of the 
spade and vegetables, was a pleasant device of Mr. 
Checkley’s. I told this story,’’ continued O’Con- 
nell, ‘‘ to a coterie of English barristers with whom 
I dined ; and it was most diverting to witness their 
astonishment at Mr. Checkley’s unprincipled inge- 
nuity. Stephen Rice, the assistant-barrister, had 
so high an admiration of this clever rogue, that he 
declared he would readily walk fifty miles to see 
Checkley !”’ 


O’Connell’s domestic qualities appear very pleas- 
ingly throughout Mr. Daunt’s volumes. Many 
anecdotes show the strength of his family affections. 
From amidst other interesting remembrances of 
that kind we take a picturesque little glimpse of 
his wife in her girlish days :— 
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‘* When my wife was a little girl she was obliged 
to: pass, on her way to school, every day, under the 
arch of the gaol; and Hands, the gaoler of Tralee, 
a most gruff, uncouth-looking fellow, always made 
her stop and curtsey to him. She despatched the 
curtsey with all imaginable expedition, and ran away 
to school, to get out of his sight as fast as possi- 
ble.” 


His Roman Catholic predilections are of course 
strongly evinced ; but without that darker monkish 
shade which appeared towards the close of his life, 
both in public and private conversation. 
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One evening, in speaking of Shakspeare, O’Con- 
nell said, ‘* | am certain he was a Catholic. In his 
writings you will find his priests and friars good 
men. This circumstance is very remarkable, when 
we consider that he wrote at a period when abuse 
of popery would have naturally been practised to 
court the ruling powers by any writer who was net 
a Catholic himself.” 

** In the play of King John,”’ observed Mr. Lucas, 
(the editor of the Tadlet,) ‘* Shakspeare shows 
strong disinclination to give temporal power and 
authority to the “es 

“That,” replied O'Connell, “is a_ perfectly 
— sentiment, and one in which I fully and 
cordially participate, so far as concerns the ’s 
actual Anion: But I'll tell you a rtewhg a y- 
dream of mine—that the time will come when there 
will be no more war, no more bloodshed, between 
nations, and when nations will settle their differences, 
not by sanguinary battles, and the awful sacrifice of 
human life, but by a pacific appeal to the adjudica- 
tion of a third party—just as America and England 
have now referred their disputes to the decision of 
the King of Holland. And who, in such an appeal 
from nations, could be a fitter umpire than the pope, 
the most ancient sovereign in Christendom ?”’ 

This remark led to some comments on the papal 
supremacy, and thence the talk wandered to Sir 
Thomas More’s defence of that supremacy. O’Con- 
nell playfully said : ‘* By the bye, Sir Thomas More 
had four-and-twenty grand-children—and so have I. 
Thus you see there are some things in which a lit- 
tle man may resemble a great one.’ 


The reader now perceives the manner of the 
book—and that it is lively, gossiping, amusing, 
and quite unpretending. It is all the better for its 
want of plan. The anecdotes jostle each other as 
they come, without order or arrangement; but a 
book of this kind cannot be too easy and unforced. 


Walking through College Green, a countryman 
wook off his hat and cheered him—such incidents, I 
need not say, were of constant occurrence. O’Con- 
nell said—*‘ One day I was walking through London, 
with Tom Campbell the poet, and a negro took off 
his hat and begged to thank me for my efforts against 
negro slavery. Campbell’s poetical fancy was smit- 
ten, and he exclaimed with great fervor, ‘1 would 
rather receive such a tribute as that than have all 
the crowned heads in Europe making bows to 
me ? ” 

Passing the corner of Grafton street, where it 
opens into College Green, a child stopped to stare 
at him. ‘* That’s just the spot,’’ said he, ‘* where 
I stopped to stare at Lord Edward Fitzgerald. I 
ran on before him, and turned about to enjoy a good 
stare at him; he was a nice dapper-looking fellow, 
with keen dark eyes.”’ 

Mr. —— passed at the opposite side of the street. 
O'Connell pointed him out to me, saying, ‘‘ That is 
one of the richest men in Dublin, and he took a 
sure way to be so. Of every shilling he ever 
touched, at least elevenpence halfpenny stuck to his 
fingers.”’ 


At Derrynane Mr. Daunt was told of a “‘ can- 
tankerous cur’’ whose fate was the reverse of a 
warning :— 

O’Connell told us, that in the place where the 
dining-table stood, there had been a large rock, 


which he was obliged to blast when clearing the 
foundation for the dining-room. ‘* When the rock 
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was bored,”’ said he, ‘‘ and the train of gunpowder 
ready to be ignited, 1 stood at the kitchen-door to 
watch the explosion. There was a cross-grained, 
jll-conditioned little terrier about the place, a con- 
tankrous cur, that snarled and snapped at every- 
body, and was a general nuisance; but as it had 
been my uncle's, I did not get it shot. It was an 
inquisitive brute, too, always peeping and prying, 
and I could not help laughing when I saw it peep- 
ing into the bore just as the train was about to be 
fired. ‘Ha!’ thought I, ‘ you'll catch it now, at 
Jast!’ The match was applied—bang! went the 
rock in fragments, but the cur, instead of being 
blown aloft, was merely turned over on his back, 
and scampered off without receiving any injury, as 
soon as he recovered from the stunning effects of 
the shock. Nodoubt he would n’t have escaped if 
he had been the least good in the world !”’ 


We like few things better in the book than 
O’Connell’s sensible scorn of the absurdities of the 
Young Ireland zealots. 


He spoke with contempt of the ‘‘Annals of the 
Four Masters.’’ ‘‘ They are little more than a bare 
record of faction or clanfights. ‘On sucha day 
the chief of such a place burned the castle of the 
chief of so-and-so ;’ there’s a tiresome sameness 
of this sort of uninteresting narrative.’’ 

Again :— 

Some one asked him whether the use of the Irish 
language was diminishing among our peasantry. 
“ Yes,’ he answered, “‘ and I am sufficiently util- 
itarian not to regret its gradual abandonment. A 
diversity of tongues is no benefit; it was first im- 

osed on mankind as a curse, at the building of 
Jabel. It would be of vast advantage to mankind 
if all the inhabitants of the earth spoke the same 
language. ‘Therefore, although the Irish language 
is connected with many recollections that twine 
around the hearts of Irishmen, yet the superior util- 
ity of the English tongue, as the medium of all 
modern communication, is so great, that I can wit- 
ness without a sigh the gradual disuse of the Irish.’’ 


O'Connell used to call himself the best abused 
man in the world; and he had some claim to the 
distinction. But he was also about the worst 
praised man. His enemies and his worshippers 
have been equally indiscreet, and the censure and 
the praise alike extravagant. Such books as 
Mr. Daunt’s may help to set the balance right. 
To the extent of the writer’s knowledge and recol- 
lection, O’Connell here speaks for himself, and 


describes himself; nor is the result unpleasing or 
unkindly. 


[We add a notice from the Spectator. } 


Mr. J. ON. Daunr is an Elizabethan “ Sax- 
on’’ by descent, an Irish tory by family and 
association, but a repealer by sentiment and 
judgment—so far as the latter quality can avail 
him on a subject requiring large considerations. 
Though a Protestant, he rejoiced at Catholie Eman- 
cipation ; and when the Liberator began to move 
in Repeal, Mr. Daunt enlisted under O'Connell’s 
banner. An aptitude for agitation, and that de- 
voted personal loyalty which all potentates love 
more than a sterner independence even if asso- 
ciated with greater ability, raised Mr. Daunt to the 
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post of one of Dan’s lieutenants, as the newspaper 
reader will remember. In the two volumes be- 
fore us, he has recorded his own reminiscences of 
his general, from their first meeting at dinner, in 
1833, up to O'Connell's death. 

There is a good deal of commonplace in the 
book, though seldom without indication of O’Con- 
nell, either personally or as a politician; and 
sometimes there are traits of that reverence by 
which the loyal follower turns every-day things 
into matters of wonderment. It is, however, a 
readable collection of anecdotes, traits of character, 
and description of Irish politicians behind the cur- 
tain; forming a Boswellian contribution to O'Con- 
nell’s biography. We see the Liberator slightly, 
but pretty distinctly, in Mr. Daunt’s Recollections ; 
not the less truly, perhaps, that Mr. Daunt him- 
self does not always see him. Humbug and 
roguery were O’Connell’s nature—not ‘ second,” 
but essential. The humbug perhaps never left 
him, at least while exposed to human observation ; 
his roguery was sometimes covered by his humbug, 
but not so frequently as might be supposed from 
his powers of blarney and deception, simply be- 
cause he was himself unconscious that there was 
much, if anything, wrong in it. O'Connell's Mile- 
sian nature, his legal training, his long connection 
with Irish factions, and possibly his St. Omer edu- 
cation, overlaid all sense of what was fair and 
manly, and blinded him to the enduring power of 
truth. Many people, especially in politics, have 
recourse to tricks, and are careless of their means 
if they conduce to an end; but most people, out 
of Ireland, either deny the motive or the character 
of the deed. O'Connell alone, we think, bragged 
of his deceptions. Hence, on several occasions he 
avows the dishonest arts of a dishonest demagogue, 
as if they were rather feathers in the cap. The 
mask of humbug he never discarded. If we sup- 
pose that he really believed in the feasibility of 
Repeal, he must have known the fallacy of its in- 
stant attainment: yet he kept up in private the 
same system of promises by which he gulled the 
rabble in public, even when his ‘‘ devoted’’ were 
themselves persuaded of the impossibility of his 
promises, and those with less development of the 
organ of veneration seem to have treated the idea 
in the spirit of “‘ 1 wish you may get it.” 

He was always sanguine of success. Staunton 
told me that O’Connell came to the Weekly Register 
office, one day while that paper was printed in Suf- 
folk street, and called him down stairs, saying, 
‘* Staunton, my dear fellow! Repeal is now quite 
certain: all that remains is to settle the terms.’’ 
‘*T am very glad to hear it,”’ replied Staunton ; 
with a feeling, however, that the news of proximate 
success was rather too good to be true. 


‘Truth is mighty and will prevail.’’ Notwith- 
standing O’Connell’s thorough knowledge of the 
Milesian character, and its readiness to be satisfied 
with the splendid vision instead of laboring to at- 
tain the sober reality—notwithstanding his powers 
of cajolery, the great services he had rendered to 
Ireland, and their magnified scale in the popular 
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mind—his falsehood struck him down at last. 
Yet even when the truthfulness of Davis, and in a 
less degree of Smith O’Brien and Duffy, had re- 
volted from the false and fraudulent practices of 
their leader, and carried off so many dissentients 
from the tyranny of humbug and the sordidness of 
self-seeking, O'Connell could not be brought to 
look at the truth, but clung pertinaciously to his 
delusion: 


O’Connell was inexpressibly pained by the seces- 
sions which were daily taking place. The Young 
Irelanders had swept off a monstrous segment from 
the Association. Steele said to me one evening, at 
the Corn Exchange, “ It is sad to contemplate the 
vast difference between the O'Connell of 1843 and 
the O'Connell of 1846. The people have ebbed 
away from him; and when I hint their alienation, 
he gets excited, and says I must be mistaken, and 
he either takes up a book or changes the subject. 
I talk to John; and John goes on studying his Re- 
peal statistics, or writing his reports, and does not 
seem to heed me.”’ 

I dined with O'Connell on a Sunday ; and while 
conversing in his study before dinner, I mentioned 
some instances of clerical sympathy with the seced- 
ers in the county Cork. 

‘* Why, you know,”’ said he, ‘‘ their bishop, Dr. 
Murphy, was never a Repealer, and therefore I 
cannot wonder at any of his clergy holding aloof 
from me.”’ 

‘The bishop’s politics might, perhaps, account 
for the inactivity of his clergy about Repeal,’’ I 
replied, ‘‘ but not for their sympathy with the se- 
cession.”’ 

**Oh, my dear fellow, you must be mistaken,’’ 
was his answer. I saw that the topic gave him so 
much pain, that I did not pursue it. 


Perhaps the only things which he did not con- 
ceal were his envy and his vanity. Cobbett, in 
his loyal days, said that the motto of every dema- 
gogue was that of Milton’s Satan, “ Better to 
reign in hell than serve in heaven.’’ It certainly 
was the device of O'Connell. However he might 
cover it by blarney, he seems to have been dissat- 
isfied unless he was playing first fiddle. It is 
probable that his failures in England provoked him 
to set actively about the Repeal agitation, as his 
waning influence in Parliament might latterly be 
the motive of his keeping away. His vanity, in 
fact, was the source of his blarney. He seems, 
like Addison, to have been surrounded by “a little 
senate,’’ who *‘ wondered with a foolish face of 
praise ;’’ and thus long he was gracious: but he 
became sulky when not lord paramount. His 
envy took the turn of depreciating rivals. The 
following judgment on Emmet is just enough—it 
is the animus that betrays the jealousy: the re- 
mark about Sheil is ludicrous, from the way in 
which the self-sufficiency comes out. 


0’CONNELL ON EMMET AND HIMSELF. 

The Ulster gentleman asked whether Robert 
Emmet’s character should not be exempted from 
the censure Mr. O’Connell had pronounced upon 
the insurgent leaders in general. 

‘* Poor man, he meant well,”’ said O'Connell ; 
‘* but I ask whether a madder scheme was ever de- 
vised by a Bedlamitet Here was Mr. Emmet, 
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having got together about £1200 in money, and 
seventy-four men; whereupon he makes war upon 
King George the Third with 150,000 of the best 
troops in Europe, and the wealth of three kingdoms 
at his command! Why, my good sir, poor Em- 
met’s scheme was as wild as anything in romance! 
No—I always saw, that divided as Ireland is and 
has been, physical foree could never be made an 
available weapon to regenerate her. I saw that 
the best and only effective combination must be that 
of moral force. I have combined the peasantry in 
moral organization ; and on them, with their revered 
ene to guide them, do I place my reliance. And 

am proud of them: they are the finest people in 
the whole world !”’ 


SHEIL’S MISTAKE. 

O'Connell always spoke with the highest admira- 
tion of Sheil’s extraordinary abilities, and with 
strong personal regard for his old fellow-leader in 
the struggle for Emancipation. ‘** But I'll tell you 
a mistake he made,’’ he would add; ‘‘ he was 


wrong to have taken a silk gown before I got 
one.”’ 


The contents of these volumes are as various as 
well can be in a book devoted to a single person. 
The form is a sketch, in chronological order, of 
Mr. Daunt’s personal recollections when he was 
in ‘‘ the presence ;’’ the most important intervals 
being filled up by second-hand information. The 
topics handled are O'Connell's general habits, his 
conduct in business, his amusements at Darrynane, 
his appearance and behavior on different occasions, 
and an account of the various journeys on pleasure 
or agitation when Mr. Daunt was O'Connell's 
companion. The most predominant topic, how- 
ever, is the Liberator’s talk. This is sometimes 
autobiographical, sometimes political or legal, in- 
volving reminiscences of the men and times of his 
early career ; and much of it is anecdotical—*‘ good 
stories’ of the Irish bar and Irish society, espe- 
cially of his youth. These stories are occasionally 
versions of well-known anecdotes, but given with 
more appropriate circumstances, so as to tell bet- 
ter; and some of them have been garnished by 
O'Connell, or he had swallowed an improbability. 
The part of the following extract relating to Fox 
is not credible, either of Fox or the prince. 

A recent writer had praised George the Fourth’s 
colloquial abilities. 

‘* Why,” said O’Connell, *‘ from his rank, he of 
course found ready listeners; and he could talk 
familiarly of royal personages, concerning whom 
there is usually some curiosity felt. That kind of 
talk might have passed for agreeable ; but his fa- 
vorite conversation was like that of a profligate, 
half-drunken trooper.” 

‘* Was he, in your opinion, a handsome, princely- 
looking fellow ?”’ 

** When I saw him in 1794,”° replied O'Connell, 
‘*he was a remarkably handsome-faced man ; his 
figure was faulty, narrow shoulders, and enormous 
hips; yet altogether he was certainly a very fine- 
looking fellow. But when I saw him in Dublin, 
in 1821, age and the results of dissipation had made 
him a most hideous object ; he had a flabby, tallow- 
colored face, and his frame was quite debilitated. 
He came to Ireland to humbug the Catholics; 
who, he thought, would take sweet words instead 
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of useful deeds. Ah! we were not to be hum- 
bugged !”’ 

‘*T believe,’’ he added, ‘‘ that there never was a 
greater scoundrel than George the Fourth. To 
his other evil qualities he added a perfect disregard 
of truth. During his connection with Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, Charles James Fox dined with him one 
day in that lady’s company. After dinner, Mrs. 
Fitzherbert said, ‘ By the by, Mr. Fox, I had al- 
most forgotten to ask you, what you did say about 
me in the House of Commons the other night?! 
The newspapers misrepresent so very strangely, | 
that one cannot depend on them. You were made 
to say, that the prince authorized you to deny his 
marriage With me!’ The prince made monitory 
grimaces at Fox, and immediately said, ‘ Upon my | 
honor, my dear, I never authorized him to deny it.’ | 
‘Upon my honor, sir, you did,’ said Fox, rising | 
from table: ‘1 had always thought your father the 
_ greatest liar in England, but now i see that you 
are.’ Fox would not associate with the prince for 
some years; until one day that he walked in, un- 
announced, and found Fox at dinner. Fox rose as 
the prince entered, and said that he had but one 
course cousistent with his hospitable duty as an 

English gentleman, and that was to admit him.”’ 





From the Examiner. 
Brothers and Sisters: a Tale of Domestic Life. By 

Freverika Bremer, Author of * The Neigh- 

bors,’’ &c. Translated from the original unpub- 

lished Manuscript, by Mary Howitt. 3 vols. 

Colburn. 

Miss Bremer is the high-priestess of home. 
The Penates are her deities; and there is not a| 
tender inystery in the temple devoted to them, 
which her delicate touch has not been able to 
reveal. 

This book is briefly to be deseribed as passages 
from the domestic history of an orphan family, 
who live with their uncle, an old, honest, swear- 
ing, Swedish soldier, under the watchful guardian- 
ship of sister Hedvig, the eldest of the family, 
and one of those beautiful, calm, loving, self-for- 
getting people, that seem to reflect the most of 
Miss Bremer’s own nature and character. We 
can hardly call the book a story; and to subject 
it to criticism for imperfect construction, or want 
of continuity of interest, would not be just. It is 
a series of detached sketches, no more; thrown 
off for the most part with a curious simplicity, at 
times almost amounting to coarseness ; but upon 
the whole satisfactorily showing the little joys and 
sorrows of a family circle, their various fortunes, 
their partings and meetings, quarrels and recon- 
ciliations, confidences and concealments ; and ex- 
hibiting love, throughout all, as the great strength- 
enerandconsoler. The first volume is charmingly 
written. - Its successors fall off very much; but 
we never lose pleasing glimpses of the elevated 
feeling, the sweetness and tenderness of senti- 
ment, the shrewd good sense, and the lively indi- 
viduality of portraiture, which obtained for the 
Swedish authoress her high reputation. Miss 
Bremer is the most unequal of writers, and this 
book has her faults, in more than usual abundance ; 
but what is good in it is the best of its kind. 
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Beautifully is it said of the sister Hedvigs, the 
self-sacrificing old maids of the world— 


People talk a deal about the mother, she, namely, 
who gives birth to the world; she is honored and 
exalted ; but they overlook, often despise—the other 
mother, the guardian, the teacher, the nurse, who 
often is more a mother than she who bears the 
name. And how many sisters endure, as does this 
sister Hedvig, all a mother’s pain and anxiety, with- 
out her praise and her joy! 


Again— 


Hedvig was always dressed with care, and she 
cultivated her outward as well as her inward being. 
She did it, I imagine, without thought, from an in- 
ternal instinct of beauty and purity. But had she 
thought of it, she would have done it equally, con- 
vinced that it isa duty of affection to endeavor to 
be agreeable to those about you, to parents, broth- 
ers and sisters, and other connections, just as much 
as for a husband or a bridegroom ; and that the last 
is a highly sacred duty, neither books of education 
nor romances leave any doubt! Probably this ex- 
treme charm had no small part in the influence 
which she exercised over all at home, especially 
upon her brothers. 


Here is a picture of her after she has resolvedly 


declined, for duty’s sake, the addresses of the man 


whom she loves. Inimitable sang-froid, we are 
bound to add, would seem to be the leading char- 
acteristic of this lover, who straightway proceeds 
upon his travels; and English novel-readers will 


| be sadly disappointed at the no-scene of his return, 


when he introduces his wife to Hedvig. She re- 
ceives her as a matter of course; and is the same 
quiet, undisturbed, affectionate creature, as though 
the world had laid all her wishes at her feet. No 
one paints a picture like this, wanting no other 
warmth or joy than that of virtue, so well as Miss 
Bremer. 


Hedvig sate and span. The spinning-wheel, 
made of dark wood and finely carved, standing as it 
did upon the bright green carpet, made only a low 
hum as it turned, like the murmur of a running 
brook. Whilst the flax-thread glided through Hed- 
vig’s fingers, one tear after another flowed down 
her cheeks. Traces also of unusual excitement ap- 
peared in the feverish flush of her commonly pale 
cheeks, in the heightened brilliancy of her eye ; and 
Hedvig seemed to wish to lull to sleep, as it were, 
her excited feelings by the quiet, composing em- 
ployment in which she was engaged. What was 
the cause of this excitement? Was it joy or was 
it pain’? It seemed to be something of both, and 
by degrees they both mingled into an expression of 
infinite affection and pensiveness ; like a mild eve- 
ning sun which seeks for itself a path through 
clouds, and illumines al] that surround it. 

The daylight came dimly into the room, from a 
leaden sky which showed itself above the tiled roof. 
It was in the afternoon, and the whole of this day, 
a November day, had been grey and cloudy. At 
this moment, however, a sunbeam burst forth, and, 
falling obliquely into the room, let the shadow of 
the leaves of a little rose-tree, which stood in the 
window where Hedvig sate, play and dance upon 
the panelling around her. Hedvig smiled pensively; 


there was something picturesque in this little cir- 
cumstance, and reminiscences of her life came forth 
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like pictures, like shadow figures upon the canvas 
of the past. 


Other slight extracts will indicate the kind of 
sentiment which prevails throughout the book. 


USES OF FRIENDSHIP. 


The fate of many a person is, up to a certain 
point, a tangle, which must be unravelled by 
friendly hands, if it is not to be tightened into an 
irretrievable knot. 


SERVANTS. 


Servants !—what an important part they act in 
the life and history of families! And who can 
enumerate the deeds of energy and patience, and 
all the Christian virtues, which are day and night 
performed by good servants? Volumes might be 
written about them ; yet—to what purpose’ There 
is One who enumerates them, and writes them 
down in his book—that great book !—and we shall 
one day know more about them when it is opened ; 
when the quiet life, and the unobtrusive deeds which 
now lie concealed in the shades of household exist- 
ence, shall be revealed to the day ; and when the 
great Master shall call forth to a joyful reward the 
good and the faithful servant—who was faithful in 
the little thing. 


BENEVOLENCE IN TRIFLES. 


What was it which Bror just said? we hear so 
much about ourselves that we forget our brothers 
and sisters !—Gothilda replies. 

** No, Bror, we will not do that, because Hedvig 
does not like it!’’ 

Bror !—** Oh, it is only a trifle !”’ 

Gothilda !—* Nothing is a trifle which is dis- 
pleasing to Hedvig !”’ 

** Thanks, Gothilda! Thanks, good girl, for 
that word. And if everybody thought so, there 
would not so often arise that dull bad weather, 
those clouded feelings, those little bitter disagree- 
ables, by which married people, brothers and sisters, 
parents and children, by degrees embitter one 
another’s lives, and which create altogether that 
great, grey, heavy, oppressive cloud—discomfort.”’ 

A fly is a very light burden, but if it were per- 
petually to return and set itself on our nose, it might 
weary us of our very lives. 

‘* Thanks, therefore, Gothilda, for the proverb, 
‘Nothing is a trifle which is unpleasant to our 
friend.’ ”” 

And by the side of this we would inscribe upon 
the tablets of home, ‘ Nothing is insignificant 
which gives pleasure to our friend !’’ Because from 
this arises that bright summer-mild atmosphere in 
the home, which is called comfort. And without 
this, how cold, how miserable is home in the 
north ! 


One of the best sketches is that of a mother and 
son who have taken one of the “ sisters’? under 
their protection, and the cold exactions of whose 
kindness freeze up her gratitude. Ultimately, she 
breaks through the ungenial bonds ; and one of 
the prettiest episodes in the book is her after for- 
tune, and her return to the man she had really 
loved, but whose manners, until suffering softened 
them, had repelled her. 

Our last extract shall be the death of ‘‘ Uncle 
Herkules."’ He is eminently a Swede, being a 





staunch old soldier with a love for blacksmith’s 
work—handling alternately Charles’ sword and 
the hammer of Thor. It is the oid man’s birth- 
day, and the brothers and sisters are up early to 
celebrate it. 


Early in the morning stole Géthilda and Karin, 
with a garland of fresh laurels, mingled with zn- 
mortelles, to the door of the old man’s chamber. 
Gothilda had chosen for her purpose tifé time when 
the general, after having read or worked for a 
couple of hours, commonly indulged himself with a 
little nap, sitting in his tall arm-chair. She pressed 
softly in at the door, and—yes, she was right— 
General Herkules sat at his work-table, leaning 
back in the tall gothic chair, and was slumbering 
soundly, with his head bent down to his breast. 
Upon the table before him lay his Charles XII.’s 
Bible, open, and beside it lay Thor's hammer, and 
his hand rested on its handle. 

Ivar’s young wife and Gothilda stole in and 
placed the chaplet upon the old man’s head, cau- 
tiously, cautiously !—and then retired with stealthy 
footsteps, not a little delighted at the whole having 
succeeded so well, and that the general had not 
waked. 

They now joined their brothers and sisters and 
friends who were assembled in the outer room, 
where Augustin held in his hand a Jarge drinking- 
horn, richly mounted with silver, which was a 
present from the brothers and sisters to Uncle Her- 
kules. 

All now struck up that cheerful song, which was 
so dear to him : 


‘* Swedes in the old times drank from the horn !”’ 


At the cheerful, beloved sound, the old count 
should have awaked and been pleased ; that was 
the intention. But he awoke not. 

Beautiful was it to see that old head, with the 
green laurel chaplet on his silver-white hair. The 
morning sun now threw its golden beams upon it. 
The flowers of the immortelle shone out like stars. 

The song was sung to its close. 

‘* Tt is remarkable that he does not awake! Shall 
we sing the song again?’’ said the brothers and 
sisters. 

** The coffee is getting cold!" said Hedvig, a 
little troubled. 

** Go and kiss him, Géthilda!”’ said Augustin. 
*‘ He will not be displeased at being woke ia that 
way; that I promise you.” 

Géthilda went up to him, and pressed her coral 
lips upon the old man’s brow. But she shuddered 
as she did so. The brow felt so marvellously cold. 

With the movement that Gothilda made, the 
general’s right hand fell down from the table, and 
the hammer with it, making a loud noise on the 
floor. The hand sank on one side, so that it rested 
on Gothilda’s breast. 

G6thilda looked inquiringly upon the slumberer. 
And with that she began to tremble violently, and 
large tears fell from her eyes upon the old man’s 
head. 

The others approached nearer. 

** Dead !—Dead !’” was whispered sadly and 
anxiously through the family circle. 

It was so. General Herkules wonld wake no 
more on earth. 

‘* May we all be thus removed!”’ said Augustin, 
as he grasped the hand of the sleeper. 

And all the children whom he had loved and had 
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cherished, went up to him, and kissed him affection- 
ately, with tears. 

But Gothilda lay down at his knees, and em- 
braced them in violent and bitter grief. 

“Tt is his birth-day, Gothilda!”’ said Jar] Her- 
kules, as he raised her up; “his birth-day, in the 
highest and best sense of the word. His last prayer 
is now fulfilled. He will bless us from his bright 
heaven, and we will gladden him with an earthly 
life !”° 

And he kissed away her tears. 


Uncle Herkules is a favorite with Miss Bremer. 
She lingers beside him and his talk as with Ma 
Chére Mére or the President, and lavishes humor 
as well as pathos upon him. Her circle of char- 
acter, we must observe in conclusion, is manifestly 
very circumscribed. It is curious how the various 
people of this book remind us of the Assessors, 
and little Petres, and Cornet Charleses, and 
Beatas, and Madile. Ronnquists ; whom we like 
so much, however, that we are not at all sorry to 
be so reminded of them. The brace of cadets 
are the little Thickeys over again—but they plan 
nothing so good as the undertaking to dig through 
the solid globe ; from which the Thickeys were 
deterred, as the reader may recollect, not by any 
misgiving of the success of their project, but by 
the fear of falling through when the work was 
done. 





From the Spectator. 
GERSTECKER’S FORTUNES OF SOME GERMAN 
EMIGRANTS. * 


Tue apparent object of this work is to exhibit 
the evils which beset emigration by bodies of Ger- 
mans to the United States, from the ignorance, 
obstinacy, and folly of the emigrants, as well as 
from the frauds of the American land-sharks. Its 
real purpose would almost seem to be to discour- 
age respectable emigration altogether ; for the con- 
clusion pointed to is this—a German with money 
will be cheated out of it by the Americans; then 
perhaps he will be in working order to begin the 
pursuit of fortune, but in a worse condition, owing 
to his education and ideas of honesty, than a boor 
who goes out without means and is compelled to 
rough it from the beginning. 

These ideas are very cleverly embodied in the 
tale before us, without any exaggeration in the 
manner, with little artifice in the incidents, and 
with an evident knowledge of the life described. 
The story or framework opens with the starting 
and closes with the failure of the scheme and the 
dispersion of the colonists. A few well-educated 
Germans, with a good many artisans and peas- 
ants, unite to transport a society and settle some 
land in common. A vessel is chartered ; they 
sail from the port of Bremen ; and, after the usual 
difficulties of a sea-voyage, (terrible to a German,) 
and various squabbles arising from the envy felt 
by the mass in the steerage towards the gentle- 
men in the cabin, they reach New York. On 
their arrival, some of the people, through their 
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'own obstinacy, are duped and cheated in a low 
German pothouse ; others, being advised by their 
leaders, fare rather better, though bad is the best ; 
jand they are all continually made butts of by the 
|New Yorkers. While the leaders are pondering 
|as to the place of settlement, a German Dr. Nor- 
oo makes their acquaintance, and, in conjunc- 
tion with a Yankee, sells them an abandoned 
clearing in Tennessee, at a price far beyond its 
value ; for the cleared land is overgrown with more 
difficult timber than the primeval forest ; the build- 
ings, such as they were, are in ruin; the naviga- 
ble *‘ Big Halchee’’ will only float a boat during 
the spring-floods, and then only with the stream ; 
and the flat is exceedingly unhealthy. The dis- 
appointment, anger, and difficulties of the commu- 
nity, may be surmised, when, after the troubles 
and expense of so long a journey, further encum- 
bered by useless baggage, they arrive at their des- 
tination. However, by the aid of a countryman, 
located hard by, they set to work to clear and cul- 
tivate: but at the end of a year the whole com- 
munity have separated in anger and disgust, each 
starting ‘‘ upon his own hook.’’ 

A particular story adds variety and relief to the 
fortunes of the emigrants. Werner, a casual pas- 
senger to America, falls in love with Bertha 
Hehrmann, the daughter of the Lutheran pastor 
who accompanies the colonists. At New York 
they separate for a time, in order that Werner 
may look about him; but Bertha has attracted the 
notice of Normann; and he resolves to possess 
her by foul means, as fair means fail. For this 
purpose, he combines with a rascally American 
gambler of the Mississippi, called Turner, to carry 
off Bertha and her sister; but Turner leaves Nor- 
mann in the lurch and in the hands of his pursuers, 
though he is himself obliged to abandon his prey 
in order to escape. 

The Wanderings and Fortunes of some German 
Emigrants exhibits, as we have said, a knowl- 
edge of actual colonization, which knowledge is 
displayed in an unforced manner; for although 
some of the difficulties are mere accidents—such 
as their arriving at their destination by night and 
in a tempest, and they are also assisted by similar 
accidents—as the presence of a willing country- 
man in their neighborhood, the execution is sim- 
ple and natural, with a good deal of quiet point 
and humor: but the simplicity perhaps verges 
upon the puerile, and there is a want of closeness 
and finish in the points. If climax applied to in- 
cidents or substance instead of periods, we should 
say there was a want of climax—the exemplifica- 
tions often fall short. This peculiarity is less vis- 
ible in the romance of the story, though it may 
be detected there. But that part of the book has 
less freshness than the ‘‘wanderings and fortunes’’ 
of the emigrants. Turner, the American outcast, 
his instrument the mulatto, and the forcible ab- 
‘duction of Bertha, have a resemblance to similar 
things in American tales. ‘To German readers, 
however, they may be new ; for an importation 
or an English reprint is a different matter from a 
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translation for Germany. The book is not likely 
to impress the Germanic mind in favor of Amer- 
ica; although the author is less harsh in his pic- 
tures than many other writers, and he makes 
allowances for the selfish and unamiable traits, if 
not for the rascality of the Americans. 

The troubles of the Germans and the rogueries 
of the Americans and German-Yankees are best 
appreciated by continuous perusal. The abduction 
may furnish a specimen of Gerstecker’s fiction. 
Turner and Normann have succeeded in inveigling 
the two girls into a wood ; have gagged and bound 
them ; Bertha is in the boat at the mouth of the 
Big Halchee creek; and Turner alarmed by 
sounds of pursuit, is about to escape with her and 


Nick the mulatto, leaving Louisa and Normann 
behind. 


The half-son of Africa, too, sprang rapidly to- 
wards the boat, shoved it quickly from the shore, 
and was just about to follow with a rapid spring, 
when Normann, who perhaps had a notion of some- 
thing of the sort—and yet, again, could scarce be- 
lieve that his own friends would leave him in the 
lurch in so shameful a manner—upset the well-spun 
scheme, by suddenly throwing himself upon and 
fliaging his arms round him. 

** Hold, sir!’’ he eried ; ** you raseal—you! You 
don’t escape so! Turner, you perjured villain! 
would you betray met’ 

‘* Make yourself loose, Nick,’’ cried Turner to 
the mulatto ; ‘‘ make yourself loose !—quick! By 
J ove, I hear the horses! We are lost if they catch 
eer” 

**You scoundrel! I keep you in pawn!” cried 
the doctor, who was now driven to extremity. 
**He can’t get away alone; and we shall, at all 
events, go to the devil together !”’ 

‘**Haven’t you a knife about you, Nick?’ 
exclaimed Turner. The danger increased every 
moment: a few minutes more must decide their 
fate. ‘‘Come, quick! come both of you then, in 
the name of all the devils in hell !—only quickly!” 
he cried, at last, in a rage, for he knew how inval- 
uable every second was. But even if he could have 
made the combatants comprehend his wish, Nor- 
mann, after what had taken place, would not on 
any account have put himself into the hands of his 
treacherous companions ; but as it was, neither of 
the two enraged men heard even a syllable of the 
proposal. Nick had, with infinite trouble, got his 


hand into his pocket, and pulled out a small pocket 


pistol, which he quickly and secretly turned towards 
the German’s forehead. But this movement of his 
opponent had not remained unobserved by the lat- 
ter ; and he threw his arm upward, and struck the 
weapon aside, at the very moment the mulatto was 
pulling the trigger: the ball even grazed his ear, 
and the powder singed his face. But now, driven 
to the extremity of rage, he no longer heard even 
the approaching galloping of the horses, but, seiz- 
ing the slim figure of the negro with all the strength 
he possessed, he threw him to the ground. In the 
same moment the pursuers appeared on the river- 
bank, close above the two wrestlers, and Turner’s 
boat glided out beneath the shadow of the bushes 
into the Mississippi. 

** Confusion !”’ said the Yankee, gnashing his 
teeth, finding he had to handle the two heavy oars 
in tholes which did not correspond. ‘* Confusion 
seize that awkward brute of a nigger! to let him- 
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self be upset like that by a Dutchman ; if they only 
hang the varmint, and I hear of it, that'll be some 
comfort! Well, my pretty, now we two must 
make the journey alone,”’ he said, ne grinning 
to the prisoner lying before him ; ‘‘ didn’t I tell you, 
m t, that you oa 

‘ relp, oh here! Help!” suddenly cried 
with a loud voice the unhappy yirl; who had 
meanwhile, with the most fearful exertions, freed 
herself from the gag. ‘‘ Help, here! Help!” 

In the next instant, the palm of the American’s 
hand was on her lips, and he whispered to her, 
through his clenched teeth—‘* Ho-ho! my pretty 
little dove, must I draw the bit a little tighter! 
Sc,’’ he continued, whilst he made any further at- 
tempt at screaming futile, by a large woollen cloth 
—‘*So if it should be a little close for you, you 
must bear it: over in Arkansas, I’ll make you 
more comfortable.”’ 

He seized the oars once more, and pulled away 
till the humid veins on his forehead threatened to 
burst the skin. ‘* Stop!’’ resounded across from 
the shore ; and, as he was gazing thither, to see 
to whom the call was addressed—for he was him- 
self too far for it to have reference to him—a flash 

leamed in the obscurity and the report of a shot 
ollowed. 

His attention was thus drawn to the direction in 
which the shot was fired ; and, to his astonishment 
and alarm, he just discerned, in the dim light of the 
moon, the dark shadow of a second boat gliding on, 
which evidently must be following him. Although 
he could not account, in the first place, where this 
boat had come from, as the mulatto had found none 
thereabouts—or secondly, why his enemies should 
fire upon it—yet he did not for a moment hesitate 
in concluding it to contain, as it really did, pur- 
suers ; and his sole aim now was to reach the op- 
posite shore before it. Once there with his prize, 
he could, under the dark shadow of the woods, 
either give them the slip, with his boat even, or 
else easily carry his prize into the thicket, where 
pursuit would be useless. So, with his face turned 
to the dark spot, from which the flashing light of 
the oars, as they were lifted out of the water, alone 
announced the activity with which those in it were 
striving after their object, he himself pulled away 
lustily, and shaped his course so as to give way a 
little to the stream, not exactly across, but rather 
endeavoring to maintain his advantage, as he still 
thought it possible to escape them by superior 
pee 

But he was soon undeceived ; for, although the 
pirogue was unquestionably clumsier in the water 
than the excellently modelled boat, yet the latter 
was not adapted to be rowed by one person: the 
tholes lay opposite separate seats, the one more 
forward than the other, and the working of both at 
the same time was highly inconvenient. Turner, 
who knew how to scull, might, it is true, have 
easily got his boat down the stream in that way ; 
but he could not have made in that fashion so much 
way as the pirogue, and he was consequently 
obliged for his own safety to choose the less conve- 
nient but more advantageous mode. 

Still the pursuers gained upon him ; and he was 
obliged to turn the head of his boat more towards 
the stream, in order to reach the opposite shore as 
soon as possible. But this movement which did not 
pass unnoticed by Helldorf, only redoubled the zeal 
of the Germans; and the steersman warned the 
| rowers several times not to pull too violently, lest 
| they should break one of their oars, a loss which 
' could not have been made good. 
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Turner was now compelled, in order to get more 
command of the lower or larboard oar, and be ena- 
bled to stem the stream, to change the tholes; 
which occupied him some seconds, for whilst he 
stopped rowing, the boat’s head turned quite to- 
wards the stream, and she lost her course. Scarcely 
had the American resumed his seat, and got his 
little vessel in her former direction, befure he saw 
how much nearer the enemy had advanced, and be- 
came conscious of the danger which threatened 
him. The current, besides, had carried him fur- 
ther down than he anticipated; and he ob- 
served, on turning his head to look, that he must 
touch the upper part of the sandbank, situate on 
the opposite side of the river, about three English 
miles below the one before alluded to, and would 
not be «able to give his pursuers the slip in 
the shadow of the woods, or in the top of some | 
tree fallen into the water. All that remained for 
him was to save his own life; and, gnashing his 
teeth, he was compelled to admit to himself that 
the booty which he had considered so safe was lost 
tohim. There is no knowing what he might have 
done in the first moment of rage, had he only dared 
to cease rowing for an instant; but as it was, he 
found himself almost within shot of the silently ap- 
proaching avengers, and knew well enough, unless | 
he reached the sandbank sooner, and much sooner | 
too, than they, that he should be exposed to their | 
fire. He could not possibly dare to hope that peo- 
ple who engaged in such a pursuit were unarmed ; 
and yet such was the case: not one of the three 
carried so much as a pistol; and they had simply, 
on the impulse of the moment, and relying on the 
goodness of their cause, followed a desperate ruf- 
fian, who, there could be no doubt, would have sold 
his life dearly. 

Turner, never without a weapon himself, thought 
the same probable of others; and as his pursuers | 
were Germans, they naturally, according to his| 
idea, carried nothing else than fowling-pieces or | 
shot guns, and those double-barrelled ones. Bat | 
just now he dreaded those more than he did a ball ; 
for it was more probable that he should be hit by 
them, and perhaps crippled, than with a bullet. 
He therefore exerted himself in desperation ; his 
limbs were bathed in sweat, his sinews strained al- 
most to starting; and he was scarcely fifty yards 
distant from the strand which promised him deliv- 
erance, when the boat ran upon one of the numer- 
ous tongues of sand which in that place run out 
into the stream, and grounded hard and fast. 
Turner well knew how impossible it would be for | 
him, under existing circumstances, to get her afloat 
again ; and therefore, without a second’s further | 
delay, seized his rifle and shot-bag and jumped | 
overboard, and ran with rapid bounds through the | 
water, of which there was scarcely a foot in depth, 
towards the sandy shore. He had hardly reached 
it befure he began to spring across the hard sand in 
zig-zag, in order to avoid any shot which might 
happen to be sent afier him ; and in doing this per- 
formed such extraordinary gambols, that Schwarz, 
who immediately guessed what he was in dread of, 
and knew the groundlessness of his fears, broke 
out into a loud laugh. But Werner, who troub- 
led himself little about the runaway raseal, if he 
could only succeed in saving his sweetheart, was 
in half a minute’s time beside the boat left in the 
lurch, in which the maiden, bound and gagged, 
was still lying. He was in it with a rapid spring ; 
and in the next moment, Bertha, swooning from 














joyous suprise, rested upon his breast.’’ 
ccxx. LIVING AGE. VOL. XVIII. 14 
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The translation reads easily and English-like, 
yet apparently preserves the characteristics of the 
original; which are truer tests than any verbal 
niceties. Mr. Black has added notes corrective 
of some back-wood descriptions ; but it strikes us 
these might sometimes have been spared. The 
German representations seem more correct with- 
out the Englishman's qualifications. 





From the Spectator. 
MISS MARTINEAU’S EASTERN LIFE. 


In the autumn of 1846, Miss Martineau was 
invited to accompany her friends Mr. and Mrs. V. 
Yates on an excursion to Egypt and the Holy 
Land. The party ascended the Nile as far as the 
Second Cataract; examined on their return the 
various ruins on its banks as well as the Pyra- 
mids ; visited Mount Sinai and Petra, under the 
usual escort of Arabs; and travelled to Jerusa- 
lem, Damascus, and Baalbec, seeing, of course, 
the intermediate places. 

In all this there is nothing of greater novelty 
than a tour to France and Italy before the first 
French Revolution—indeed, not nearly so much 
as far as books are concerned; for it would be a 
weary task to enumerate all the travellers who 
have visited the Kastern Mediterranean, and pub- 
lished accounts of their travels within the last 
eighteen or twenty years, more especially since 
steain and the liberal rule of Mehemet Ali have 
rendered an excursion to Nubia less riskful to life 
and comfort than a journey to Ireland was thirty 
years ago. ‘The only novelty to be looked for in 
such a tour, is in the manner of the writer, or in 
opportunities of seeing things tabooed to the gen- 
eral class of travellers, or in some view which 
genius or study may strike out from observation 
of the past. Miss Martineau had no special op- 
portunity ; in the way of life and great people, 
she saw less than many other travellers have done. 
Her writing is as able as usual, but with the usual 
ponderous effect which elaboration produces. Her 
views and reflections, educed from actual observa- 
tion of Egypt and its monuments, the desert where 
the Israelites wandered, and Palestine, especially 
Jerusalem, are frequently powerful ; but they par- 
take of the character of the platform speech or the 
review article, and are somewhat injured in their 
effect by being out of place. 

Eastern Life, Present and Past, is a medley of 
journey, disquisition, and discourse. There is a 
narrative of travels, with its incidents, reflections, 
feelings, and descriptions; and, worn as the 
ground has been, this part possesses interest and 
freshness, from the searching and trained observa- 
tion of Miss Martineau and her skill in compo- 
sition. She sees much that has escaped others, 
and presents it with more vividness ; this part, 
however, would have had more attraction but for 
the intrusion of the writer in propria persona, and 
the preponderance of mere feeling excited by scen- 
ery. Another section consists of a description of 
the remains of antiquity, especially of Egypt; in 
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which a lively idea is conveyed of the character 
and condition of that ancient people, Miss Marti- 
neau interpreting. But whether that interpreta- 
tion be a true and general account of the ideas 
suggested by the remains themselves, or pecu- 
liar to her imagination, may be doubted. The 
mere descriptions, from the want of plans and 
plates, are, as such attempts to supersede forms 
by words must be, tiresome. Historical, philo- 
sophical, and religious disquisitions, form another 
part of the work. Miss Martineau prefaces her 
visit to the ancient cities of Thebes by a resumé 
of the history of ancient Egypt; she prepares to 
tread in the footsteps of the children of Israel dur- 
ing their wanderings by a disquisition on the (not 
Divine) ‘* Legation of Moses ;’’ her advent to Je- 
rusalem is accompanied by an exposition of the 
Hebrew faith at the birth of Christ ; and questions 
with an historical or religious bearing are dis- 
enssed at many other places. This is often done 
with thought, force, and novelty of view; and 
Miss Martineau’s ideas are obviously suggested by 
the scene. The bulk of the historical matter, 
however, is common enough—be'onging in its 
origin to Sharpe and Wilkinson, though now al- 
most encyclopedic in its commonness ; but the use 
exhibits Miss Martineau’s wonted skill in appro- 
priating what is common to her own purposes. 
There is a class of topics not so full or so numer- 
ous as those we have mentioned, but sufficient to 
form a distinct feature. Miss Martineau has 
adopted the rather vulgar habit of calling up his- 
torical fancies when she comes to a remarkable 
place ; a method which has more novelty in the 
East than at Paris or London, but which might as 
well have been weeded from a work of this pre- 
tension. 

In truth, however, Eastern Life, Present and 
Past, is to some extent a piece of book-making. 
It is not the spontaneous narrative of travel, where 
the writer puts forth strong impressions of which 
she must be delivered; nor is it a book formed 
upon a preconceived plan, but the result apparently 
of an afterthought, though founded in its descrip- 
tive parts upon Miss Martineau’s journals. The 
consequence is, that there is a good deal of con- 
trivance and making-up about the form of the 
book; and the longer disquisitions might stand 
alone, or perhaps more properly appear in a period- 
ical. Though very ably written, they are deficient 
in depth and originality—a defect which charac- 
terizes Miss Martineau’s mind. She is a promul- 
gator rather than a discoverer ; from her first pub- 
lication—the tales illustrative of Political Economy, 
to one of her last—devoted to popularizing Friend 
Bright’s views on the working of the Game-laws, 
her leading characteristic has been that of some- 
body’s mouthpiece : speaking very ably, no doubt, 
and illustrating the borrowed views with great apt- 
ness, vigor, and felicity, but still wanting that 
certainty, weight, and satisfying character, which 
belongs to original and independent thought. 
There is nothing visibly borrowed in the sense of 
plagiarism in the- volumes before us; but the book 
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is not ‘‘ taking’’ in proportion to its bulk. Asa 
series of sketches, it wants the richness and anima- 
tion of Edthen or the Crescent and the Cross ; the 
completeness and solidity of more scientific travels. 

Though such is the character of the work as a 
whole, there are parts of much interest for the sub- 
ject-matter and the ability of the writer. Miss 
Martineau vigorously depicts a striking scene ; she 
has seen many things as a woman, an observer, 
and an old traveller, which have escaped less quali- 
fied lookers-on ; and she often enforces a foreign 
fact by pointing out the use it contains. She 
‘*improves”’ the oceasion ; sometimes, no doubt, 
with the tone of a person who has a vocation to 
hold forth, but still with effect. The ascent of 
the cataract is one of her best descriptive pas- 


sages. 


It was a curious scene; the appearing of the 
dusky natives on all the rocks around; the eager 
zeal of those who made themselves our guards, 
holding us by the arms, as if we were going to 
gaol, and scarely permitting us to set our feet tothe 
ground, lest we should fall ; and the daring plunges 
and divings of man or boy, to obtain our admiration 
or our baksheesh. A boy would come riding down 
a slope of roaring water as confidently as I would 
ride down a sandhill on my ass. Their arms, in 
their fighting method of swimmimg, go round like 
the spokes of a wheel. Grinning boys poppled into 
the currents ; and little seven-year-old savages must 
haul at the ropes, or ply their little poles when the 
kandjia approached a spike of rock, or dive to thrust 
their shoulders between its keel and any sunken 
obstacle ; and after every such feat they would pop 
up their dripping heads, and cry ‘‘ baksheesh.” I 
felt the great peculiarity of this day to be my seeing 
for the first, and probably the only time of my life, 
the perfection of savage faculty : and truly it is an 
imposing sight. The quickness of movement and 
apprehension, the strength and suppleness of frame, 
and the power of experience in all concerned this 
day, contrasted strangely with images of the book- 
worm and the professional man at home, who can 
scarcely use their own limbs and senses or conceive 
of any control over external realities. I always 
thought in America, and I always shall think, that 
the finest specimens of human development I have 
seen are in the United States; where every man, 
however Jearned and meditative, can ride, drive, 
keep his own horse, and roof his own dwelling, and 
every woman, however intellectual, can do, if nec- 
essary, all the work of her own house. At home, 
I had seen one extreme of power, in the meagre, 
helpless beings whose prerogatives lie wholly in the 
world of ideas ; here saw the other, where the 
dominion was wholly over the power of outward 
nature; and I must say, I as heartily wished for 
the introduction of some good bodily education at 
home as for intellectual enlightenment here. * * 

Throughout the four hours of our ascent, I saw 
incessantly that though much is done by sheer 
foree—by men enough pulling at a rope strong 
enough—some other requisites are quite as essential ; 
great forecast, great sagacity, much nice manage- 
ment among currents and hidden and threatening 
rocks, and much knowledge of the forces and sub- 
tleties of wind and water. The men were some- 


times plunging to heave off the boat from a spike 
or ledge ; sometimes swimming toa distant rock, 
with a rope between their teeth, which they carried 














round the boulders; then squatting upon it, and 
holding the end of the rope with their feet, to leave 
their hands at liberty for hauling. Sometimes a 
man dived to free the cable from a catch under 
water; then he would spring on board, to pole at 
any critical pass ; and then ashore, to join the long 
file who were pulling at the cable. Then there 
was their patience and diligence ; very remarkable 
when we went round and round an eddy many 
times, after all but succeeding, and failing again 
and again from the malice of the wind. Once this 
happened for so long, and in such a boisterous eddy, 
that we began to wonder what was to be the end 
of it. Complicated as were the currents in this 
spot, we were four times saved from even grazing 
the rocks, when, afier having nearly got through, 
we were borne back, and swung round to try again. 
The fifth time, there came a faint breath of wind, 
which shook our sail for a moment, and carried us 
over the ridge of foam. What a shout there was 
when we turned into still water! The last ascent 
but one appeared the most wonderful ; the passage 
was twice over so narrow, barely admitting the 
kandjia, the promontory of rock so sharp, and the 
gush of water so strong ; but the big rope, and the 
mob of haulers on the shore and the islets heaved 
us up steadily, and as one might say naturally, as 
if the boat teok her course advisedly. 

Though this passage appeared to us the most 
dangerous, it was at the last that the Rais of the 
Cataract interfered to request us to step ashore. We 
were very unwilling; but we could not undertake 
the responsibility of opposing the local pilot; he 
said it was mere force that was wanted here, the 
difficulty being only from the rush of the waters, 
and not from any complication of currents. But no 
man would undertake to say that the rope would 
hold; and if it did not, destruction was inevitable. 
The rope held: we saw the boat drawn up steadily 
and beautifully ; and the work was done. Mr. E., 
who has great experience in nautical affairs, said 
that nothing could be cleverer than the manage- 
ment of the whole business. He believed that the 
feat could be achieved nowhere else, as there are 
no such swimmers elsewhere. 


FITNESS OF EGYPTIAN ART TO EGYPT. 


One other obligation which the Egyptians owe to 
the Desert struck me freshly and forcibly from the 
beginning of our voyage to the end. It plainly 
originated their ideas of art. Not those of the 
present inhabitants, which are wholly Saracenic 
still; but those of the primitive race, who appear to 
have originated art all over the world. The first thing 
that impressed me in the Nile scenery, above Cairo, 
was the angularity of almost all forms. The trees 
appeared almost the only exception. The line of 
the Arabian hills soon became so even as to give 
them the appearance of being supports of a vast 
table-land, while the sand heaping up their bases 
was like a row of pyramids. Elsewhere, one’s idea 
of sand-hill is, that of all round eminences, they 
are the roundest ; but here their form is generally 
that of truncated pyramids. The entrances of the 
caverns are square. The masses of sand left by 
the Nile are square. ‘The river-banks are gradu- 
ated by the action of the water, so that one may 
see a hundred natural Nilometers in as many miles. 
Then, again, the forms of the rocks, especially the 
limestone ranges, are remarkably grotesque. In a 
few days, I saw, without looking for them, so 
many colossal figures of men and animal springing 
from the natural rock, so many sphinxes and strange 
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|birds, that I was quite prepared for anything I 
| oes 5 aa 
afterwards met with in the temples. The higher 
| we went up the country, the more pyramidal became 
the forms of even the mud houses of the modern 
people ; and in Nubia, they were worthy, from 
their angularity, of old Egypt. It is possible that 
the people of Abyssinia might, in some obscure age, 
have derived their ideas of art from Hindostan, and 
propagated them down the Nile. No one can now 
positively contradict it. But I did not feel on the 
spot that any derived art was likely to be in such 
ee harmony with its surroundings as that of 
igypt certainly is; a harmony so wonderful as to 
be sm the most striking circumstance of all to 
an European, coming from a country where all art 
is derived, and its main beauty therefore lost. It is 
useless to speak of the beauty of Egyptian architect- 
ure and sculpture to those who, not going to Egypt, 
can form no conception of its main condition—its 
appropriateness. I need not add, that I think it 
worse than useless to adopt Egyptian forms and 
decoration in countries where there is no Nile and 
no Desert, and where decorations are not, as in 
Egypt, fraught with meaning—pictured language— 
messages tu the gazer. 


FIRST VIEW OF THE PYRAMIDS. 


When we had passed Werdan, about 4 P. M., 
Mr. E. came to me with a mysterious countenance, 
and asked me if I should like to be the first to see 
the Pyramids. We stole past the groups of care- 
less talkers, and went to the bows of the boat, 
where I was mounted on boxes and coops, and 
shown where to look. In a minute I saw them, 
emerging from behind a sand-hill. They were 
very small, for we were still twenty-five miles from 
Cairo ; but there could be no doubt about them for 
a moment, so sharp and clear were the light and 
shadow on the two sides we saw. I had been assured 
that I should be disappointed in the first sight of the 
Pyramids ; and I had maintained that I could not 
be disappointed, as of all the woaders of the world, 
this is the most literal, and, to a dweller among 
mountains, like myself, the least imposing. I now 
found both my informant and myself mistaken. So 
far from being disappointed, I was filled with surprise 
and awe ; and so far was I from having anticipated 
what I saw that I felt as if I had never before 
looked upon anything so new as those clear and 
vivid masses, with their sharp blue shadows, stand- 
ing firm and alone on their expanse of sand. In 
a few minutes, they appeared to grow wonderfully 
larger ; and they looked lustrous and most imposing 
in the evening light. This im ion of the Pyra- 
mids was never fully renewed. I admired them 
every evening from my window at Cairo, and I 
took the surest means of convincing myself of 
their vastness by going to the top of the largest ; 
but this first view of them was the most moving, 
and I cannot think of it now without emotion. 


POLYGAMY AMONG THE POOR. 


One of our quiet Nubians, twenty-five years of 
age, had already two wives ; and by what we heard 
of his life at home, he might well be content on 
board the boat. As Alee observed, a rich man may 
put his wives into different apartments, but the poor 
man cannot; and the women quarrel fiercely and 
incessantly. This Nubian had to carry presents 
for his two wives after every voyage ; and if they 
were not precisely alike, there was no end to the 
_wrangling. Alee called this permission to have 
| more than one wife a very bad part of his religion. 
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He was not yet married at all; and he did not in- 
tend to marry till he should have obtained money 
enough by his present employment to enable him to 
settle down in a home of his own. One of my 
friends one day expressed a hope that he would be 
careful in the choice of a wife; so careful in assur- 
ing himself of her temper and goodness, as not to 
be tempted to put her away, as husbands in Egypt 
do so lightly and cruelly. Alee did not auite 
promise this; but gave an account of what plan he 
should pursue, which shows how these matter are 
regarded by sensible young men in Egypt. He 
said he should buy a white wife, when he wanted 
to settle. He should tell her what he expected of 
her—viz., to be good-tempered ; to make him com- 
fortable ; and to take care of his “‘ boys.’’ If she 
failed, he should, the first time, tell her his mind 
“very strongly.’’ And then, if she got out of 
temper, or was negligent a second time, he should 
‘* just put her away.’’ ‘This was said with the 
gesture of Othello at the words ‘‘ whistle her down 
the wind.”’ 


Among the rich, however, polygamy is described 
as far worse than among the poor, notwithstanding 
their number of rooms. Miss Martineau visited 
two harems, and describes part of what she saw, 
besides indicating a variety of horcors which she 
either saw or heard, but which she will not tell, be- 
cause it would be useless. Even murder is men- 
tioned, and the murder of children from jealousy ; 
while those who are allowed to live are corrupted 
by what they see and hear. ‘To what extent Miss 
Martineau’s preaching upon this subject is well 
founded, or how far the evil may be modified 
geographically, we cannot tell. Persons who 
know much more about the East than Miss Mar- 
tineau do not speak of its domestic life in the 
strain that she does; and it is possible that she 
has been crammed with exceptional stories as ex- 
amples of the rule. On the other hand, the better 
authority of ‘* Mr. Titmarsh,”’ in his Journey from 
Cornhill to Cairo, supports Miss Martineau, as 
regards Egypt. 





CAREY'S PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


Mr. Carey is an American political economist, 
with a high transatlantic reputation, which, in 
our opinion, is to some degree factitious. He 
seems too ambitious.to condense and systemize ex- 
isting knowledge, while he is devoid of the assem- 
blage of faculties, and of the well-balanced mind 
necessary to discover scientific principles. He 
wants comprehension to see the whole, and judg- 
ment to allow for the operation of the different 
parts. Although he has devoted himself to sci- 
ence, and, as many think, a dry science, his mind 
is essentially rhetorical rather than philosophical, 
and more adapted to urge a question than to argue 
it. His turn is towards facts, which he can pre- 
sent clearly and ingeniously in statistical tables, or 
group effectively in large masses. Although his 
particular accuracy may be open to challenge, 
these facts often suggest new views or matter for 
further consideration, and may not unfrequently 
vontain an important truth, but so partially pre- 
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sented, that the truth itself is apt to be lost sight 
of, or possibly to appear repugnant, from the ex- 
aggeration with which it is put forth, or the swag- 
gering provincial manner, and the narrow self-suf- 
ficiency of the promulgator. 

The larger object of the Past, the Present, and 
the Future, is to take a compendious survey of the 
history of mankind, in order to show how wrong 
and wretched everything has been and is, save in 
the United States of America ; though even there 
one star differs from another in brightness—the 
more perfect developments, political, industrial, 
and social, existing east and north of New York, 
but Rhode Island being the model of the model re- 
public. This survey is made in fifteen chapters, 
on a variety of subjects, but reducible to questions 
connected with industry, currency, or social and 
governmental conditions, especially in regard to 
Great Britain and her dependencies. The partic- 
ular topics are set forth as follows, in the adver- 
tisement of the contents : 


. Man and Land. 8. 


Man and his Helpmate. 
. Man and Food. 9. 


Man and his Family. 


or.wne 


Wealth. 10. Concentration and Cen- 
. Wealth and Land. tralization. 
. Man and his Standard 11. Colonization. 
of Value. 12. Ireland. 
6. Man and his Fellow 13. India. 
Man. 14. Annexation. 
7. Man. 15. Civilization. 


A very important object in Mr. Carey’s work, 
since the whole of his views are based upon it, is 
to overturn the theories of Ricardo on rent, and 
Malthus on population. This object is more or 
less present wherever the title of the chapter indi- 
cates economical discussion ; but it is most elabo- 
rately argued in the first two chapters, on Man 
and Land—Man and Food. Mr. Carey commences 
by disputing the facts on which the respective 
theories of Ricardo and Malthus are founded. 
Taking an extensive but summary view of the his- 
tory of cultivation throughout a great part of the 
world, especially America and Great Britain, he 
denies that the fertile soils are first cultivated. In 
fact, he says, it cannot be. In all wild countries, 
the best soils are either bottom lands on the banks 
of streams, requiring draining to cultivate them or 
even to live upon them in safety, or they are heav- 
ily timbered ; and in either case far beyond the 
means of the earlier cultivator to clear or drain. He, 
in his isolated poverty, is compelled to resort to 
the thin soils of the uplands, which drain them- 
selves, and where heavy timber has not depth to 
grow ; for although the return to his labor is small, 
yet he can live by cultivating the high thin soils, 
while he would starve before he had prepared the 
better land for cultivation. As population and 
wealth increase, and implements improve, cultiva- 
tion extends downwards to the better lands, which 
are gradually cleared and drained. Improved sys- 
tems of agriculture follow increased wealth, not 
merely by the use of better implements and the 
rotation of crops, but by the modification of the 
natural soils, through mixing, as with lime, &c., 
in addition to the application of what is more popu- 





















larly meant by manure. In like manner he main- 
tains, that so far from additional applications of | 
capital yielding a continually diminishing return, | 
the reverse is the case. ‘To show this, he takes 
another historical review of cultivation ; comparing 
the miserable return to a new settler or a semi-| 
barbarian who has the choice of land before him, | 
with the large yield upon the best-cultivated farms | 
of Great Britain. He also denies that the land-| 
lord increases his income with the increase of popu-| 
lation at the expense of profits and wages. The | 
landlord's proportion of the produce, in an advanced | 
and wealthy state of society, is Jess than when, | 
during the middle ages, (or in Russia now,) he | 
extorted what he pleased from miserable serfs ; | 
but his actual amount of the produce, his income, | 
is very much greater; as Mr. Carey shows by | 
statistics of the landlord’s rent, and the probable | 
wages and incomes of the agriculturists of England 
at diferent periods. From another historical sur- | 
vey he denies that the inherent virtue of the soil | 
forms any part of Ricardo’s rent. In fact, there | 
is no such thing as a natural fertility of the soil, | 
available to man, till he has developed it by the 
application of capital and labor; and these have 
to be applied pretty much in proportion to its good- 
ness. So far from the landlord getting anything 
out of nature in the way Mr. Ricardo assumes, 
Mr. Carey maintains that the whole rent of a coun- 
try is a very insufficient return for what has been 
expended on the land. 


The whole land rental of England and Wales is 
about thirty millions* ; which at thirty-five years’ 
purchase, represents a capital of seven hundred and 
fifty millions. ‘The wages of laborers and mechan- 
ics average about 50/. per annum. ‘The landed 
property of England and Wales thus represents 
the labor of fifteen millions of men for one year, or 
that of half a million of men for thirty years. Let 
us now suppose the island reduced to the state in 
which it was found by Cesar; covered with impen- 
etrable woods, (the timber of which is of no value 
because of its superabundance,) abounding in 
marshes and swamps, and heaths and sandy wastes ; 
and then estimate the quantity of labor that would 
be required to place it in its present position, with 
its lands cleared, levelled, enclosed, and drained ; 
with its turnpikes and railroads, its churches, 
school-houses, colleges, court-houses, and market- 
houses; its furnaces, forges, coal, iron, and cop- 
per mines; and the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of other improvements required to bring into 
activity those powers for the use of which rent is 


* We know not whence this estimate is taken, for Mr. 
Carey seldom quotes his authorities; but, though suffi- 
cient for the purpose in view, it does not seem to be cor- 
rect, or grounded on any authority. The reatal of landed 
property in England and Wales, assessed to the poor-rate 
for 1841, is given in the Statistical Companion as 32,655,- 
137/.; but the rackrent is rarely if ever taken as the as- 
sessment for the poor-rate—sometimes it is less than the 
real rent by a third or a fourth. The annual value of 
land assessed to the income-tax, in 1842-43, is in the 
saine book given as 40,167,088/.; from which land owned 
by persons with less than 150/. a year was excluded— 
that is, when the owners took the trouble of getting it 
discharged from assessment. Thirty millions, therefore, 
is evidently much too low ; on the other hand, tive-and- 
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paid; and it will be found that it would require 
the labor of treble the number of men for centuries, 
even although provided with all the machinery of 
modern times—the best axe and the best plough, 
the steam-engine, and the railroad ear. 

The same thing may now be exhibited ona 
smailer seale. A part of South Laneashire, the 
forest and chase of Rossendale, embracing an area 
of twenty-four square miles, contained eighty souls 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century ; and the 


| rental in the time of James I., little more than two 


centuries since, amounted to 1227, 13s. 8d. It has 
now a population of eighty-one thousand, and the 
annual rental is 50,000/., equivalent, at twenty-five 
years’ purchase, to 1,250,000/. We have never 
seen this land, but we have no hesitation in saying 
that if it were now given to Baron Rothsehild in 
the state in which it existed in the days of James, 
with a bounty equal to its value, on condition of 
doing with the timber the same that has been done 
with that which then stood there, he binding him- 
self to give to the property the same advantages as 
those for which rent is now paid, his private for- 
tune would be expended in addition to the bounty 
long before the work was completed. The amount 
received as rent is profit upon capital, and is inter- 
est upon the amount expended, minus the differ- 
ence between the power of Rossendale to yield a 
return to labor, and that of the newer soils that 
can now be brought into activity by the application 
of the same labor that has been there employed. 
Such, likewise, is the case with the rents of Lon- 
don and Paris, New York and New Orleans. 
With all their advantages of situation, their selling 
prices represent but a small portion of what it 
would cost to reproduce them, were their sites 
again reduced to a state of nature. The power of 
man over mere brute wealth thus grows with every 
increase in the ratio of wealth to population. 

There is not throughout the United States a 
county, township, town, or city, that would sell 
for cost; or one whose rents are equal to the inter- 
est upon the labor and capital expended. 


The readers of the Spectator need not be told 
that we think Ricardo always too abstract, and that 
his rent, practically, either never exists at all, or 
in such rare cases as to come to the same thing. 
All theories of taxing Ricardo’s rent as a thing 
given by nature fall to the ground, because we 
never can tell what part is a return to capital, 
what is owing to site, or social improvements, 
towards which the landlord contributes his share, 
or what (if any) to the inherent fertility of the 
soil. The great feature of Ricardo’s view is the 
law of a decreasing return to industry, deducible 
from the theory ; and which we suspect is analo- 
gous in nations to the physical law of death. Im- 
provements and other circumstances may retard this 
decreasing return, but, whether we look to the 
past or the present, growing numbers seem to in- 
duce a competition which continually diminishes the 
share of each man’s labor, tending to accumulate 
wealth in few hands from the smallness of per- 
centage profits, and to reduce the condition of 
the mass of population by reducing their wages 
and crowding them into cities. Conneeted with 
this, either as concomitants or causes, are an in- 





thirty years’ purchase is clearly too high an average ; but 
the error does not affect the main argument. 





creasing corruption of sentiment if not of morals, 
; and an effeminacy of body. This can be traced 
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universally throughout the ancient world, under 
the old régime of France, and generally through- 
out Europe before the French revolution; the 
effects of which convulsion were almost anal- 
ogous to a barbarian invasion. Bad laws, bad 
institutions, and the corruptions which flow from 
them, may aggravate these evils; but neither 
history nor science, neither facts nor reasoning, 
as yet prove that they can be averted by good. 
Certainly America, with her boundless field of in- 
dustry still unoccupied, her best lands, according 
to Mr. Carey, still uncultivated even in the oldest 
states, and her limited existence of less than seven- 
ty years, cannot settle the question. If she could, 
we question whether Mr. Carey is the man to do 
it; from his deficiency in patient acumen, his dog- 
matic conceit, and his want of large and allowing 
perception. In the passage just quoted, for exam- 
ple, he mingles contraries. The only fair caleu- 
lation of the cost of rent is the outlay upon the 
soil, or upon such improvements as directly profit 
it, and to which the landlord contributes his share. 
Churches, colleges, and so forth, have no business 
to figure in an estimate of the cost of producing 
rent. 

The population theory of Malthus stands or falls 
with the theory of Ricardo. The produce of land 
—food and raw materials—governs all industrial 
returns: and if those returns at any time begin to 
diminish in reference to the capital employed to 
procure them, there must come a time when popu- 
lation will increase faster than food. To point 
with Sadler and others of his school to the waste 
lands and unoccupied regions of the world, is noth- 
ing to the purpose. We are speaking of what 
has been and is found practicable to the mass of 
men. The possible, that cannot be done, is unfit 
to form a scientific theory. Of what use are the 
fertile soils of the tropics or South America, till 
the Caucasian race can labor under a tropical sun? 

There are, however, good points both in ‘* Man 
and Land’’ and ‘* Man and Food,”’ worthy of con- 
sideration for themselves without regard to the con- 
clusion into which the author presses them. Such 
are the following remarks on war as a means of 
keeping down the numbers of mankind. Mr. Ca- 
rey is summarily tracing the progress of society. 

Each chief now covets the power of taxing, or 
collecting rents from the subjects of his neighbor. 
War ensues. Each seeks plunder, and calls it 
** glory ;”’ each invades the domain of the other, 
and each endeavors to weaken his opponent by mur- 
dering his rent-payers, burning their houses, and 
wasting their little farms, while manifesting the ut- 
most courtesy to the chief himself. The tenants fly 
to the hills for safety, being there more distant from 
the invaders. Rank weeds grow up in the rich 
lands thus abandoned, and the drains fill up. At 
the end of a year or two peace is made, and the 
work of clearing is again to be commenced ; popu- 
lation and wealth have, however, diminished ; and 
the means of recommencing the work have again to 
be created. Meanwhile, the best lands are covered 
with shrubs, and the best meadows are under water. 
With continued peace, the work, however, ad- 
vances; and after a few years, population and 
wealth and cultivation attain the same height as 
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before. New wars ensue, for the determination of 
the question which of the two chiefs shall collect al! 
the so-called rent. After great waste of life and 
property, one of them is killed, and the other falls 
his heir; having thus acquired both glory and plun- 
der. He now wants a title by which to be distin- 
guished from those by whom he is surrounded : he 
is a little king. Similar operations are performed 
elsewhere ; and kings become numerous. By de- 
grees, population extends itself, and each little king 
covets the dominions of his neighbors. Wars ensue, 
on a somewhat larger scale, and always with the 
same results. The people invariably fly to the hills 
for safety. As invariably, the best lands are aban- 
doned. Food becomes scarce, and famine and pes- 
tilence sweep off those whose flight had saved thein 
from the swords of the invader. Small kings be- 
come greater ones, surrounded by lesser chiefs who 
glorify themselves in the number of their murders 
and in the amount of plunder they have acquired. 
Counts, viscounts, earls, marquises, and dukes, now 
make their appearance on the stage; heirs of the 
power and of the rights of the robber chiefs of early 
days. Population and wealth go backward; and 
the love of title grows with the growth of barbarism. 
Wars are now made on a larger scale, and greater 
**glory”’ is acquired. In the midst of distant and 
highly fertile lands, occupied by a numerous popu- 
lation, are rich cities and towns, offering a copious 
harvest of plunder. The citizens, unused to arms, 
may be robbed with impunity ; always an important 
consideration to those with whom the pursuit of 
** glory’’ is a trade: provinces are laid waste, and 
the population is exterminated, or, if a few escape, 
they fly to the hills and mountains, there to perish 
of famine. Peace follows, after years of destruc- 
tion; but the rich lands are overgrown ; the spades 
and axes, the cattle and the sheep are gone, the 
houses are destroyed ; their owners have ceased to 
exist; and a long period of abstinence from the 
work of desolation is required to regain the point 
from which cultivation had been driven by men in- 
tent upon the gratification of their own selfish desires, 
at the cost of the welfare and happiness of the peo- 

le over whose destinies they have unhappily ruled. 
the hae grows slowly, and wealth but little more 
rapidly ; for almost ceaseless wars have impaired the 
disposition and the respect for honest labor, while 
the necessity for beginning once more the work of 
cultivation on the poor soils adds to the distaste for 
work while it limits the power of employing labor- 
ers. Swords or muskets are held to be more honor- 
able implements than spades and pickaxes. The 
habit of union for any honest purpose is almost ex- 
tinct; while thousands are ready at any moment to 
join in expeditions in search of plunder. War thus 
feeds itself by producing poverty, depopulation, and 
the abandonment of the most fertile soils; while 
peace also feeds itself by increasing the number of 
men and the habit of union, because of the constant- 
ly increasing power to draw supplies of food from 
the surface already occupied, as the almost bound- 
less powers of the earth are developed in the progress 
of population and wealth. 


Many other questions might in like manner be 
raised upon the remaining topics of the volume ; 
but, besides the space their discussion would re- 
quire, they are of smaller importance as regards 
scientific principle. One leading vice pervades 
the whole. Mr. Carey always attacks everything 


from which he differs, whether past or present, and 
not seldom in unmeasured language. 


The influ- 
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ence of circumstances, the laws of necessity, the 
apparent intentions of nature, are nothing to him. 
So far as we can see at present, the history of the 
human race has been one of progress; in which 
general conduct has been the result of circum- 
stances over which the people of any given time 
could exercise little control, still less any then un- 
discovered systems of philosophy. Mankind has 
had to work its way to civilization and knowledge 
through evil and suffering and darkness; but Mr. 
Carey persists in bringing all the past to the test 
of an Anglo-Saxon standard, which, be it what it 
may, had been formed by the world struggles of 
four thousand years. Sometimes he goes further 
than this, and falls foul of everything that differs 
from Careyism. 

In addition to the fifteen chapters connected with 


the Past and Present, there is a resumé of the 


whole in reference to the Future; not with a view 
to predict what will happen ex necessitate, but what 
will happen if Mr. Carey’s panacea of cultivating 
the richer soils and applying continual doses of 
capital to land be adopted. One great obstacle to 
this consummation as respects the Past has been 
the warlike, restless, and immoral character of the 
French ; of whom Mr. Carey gives a very bad ac- 
count, as husbands, fathers, members of society, 
and citizens of the world. England, however, has 
been the great bugbear—‘‘ who fills the butchers’ 
shops with large blue flies.” Her system of landed 
favoritism—corn-laws, laws of primogeniture, and 
similar things to give a fancied benefit to the land- 
lords—have diverted the energies of her people 
from the cultivation of the soil to manufactures and 
commerce. ‘To support these, she has aimed at 
establishing monopolies by means of laws or fiscal 
duties; and whenever these have been resisted, 
she has gone to war. At present, or at least till 
very lately, she has been trying another tack by 
means of her enormous financial power, arising 
from her wealth, the extent of her demand for for- 
eign commodities, and the Bank of England. She 
has forced her goods and her money upon the un- 
fortunate Americans, and stimulated them to grow 
produce, from cotton to corn, as a means of pay- 
ment. When this has gone on for a little while, 
a panic or a pressure has arisen at home ; prices 
have fallen, loans have been stopped, and the dis- 
tubance of the London money-market has spread 
toAmerica. The planter cannot realize half what 
he hoped for his cotton ; a good season has made 
corn cheap in Great Britain, and the foolish people 
in the West, who have been producing for the 
British market, find their produce a drug; half 
the American merchants are bankrupt through the 
conduct of the Britishers and the Bank of England ; 
and the states that have been inveigled into bor- 
rowing our money are compelled to suspend their 
works before they yield a return, and are addition- 
ally injured by being held up to the world as fraud- 
ulent repudiators. An analogous course, but dif- 
fering in degree and circumstances, is followed as 
regards India, Ireland, and Poland. The people 
of these countries are driven to cultivate their 
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poorer soils, and to remain in the poor and bar- 
barous condition which invariably attends such a 
state, in order to supply manufacturing Britain 
with food for her population, which they might 
raise for themselves by a more intense cultivation, 
or materials of manufacture, which would not be 
wanted to anything like the present extent if they 
applied their industry to raising food. The remedy 
for this is, perfect freedom—freedom of trade, 
freedom of industry, freedom of banking, (but with 
a metallic standard, as we infer,) and freedom from 
monopolies, privileges in favor of land, and the ex- 
penses of lawyers. Mr. Carey thinks we have 
made a beginning in these things, under Sir Rob- 
ert Peel; but, to make assurance as regards 
America doubly sure, he offers an odd suggestion 
for an advocate of perfect freedom—to prevent 
the British policy and practice from stimulating 
young men to scatter themselves over the poorer 
soils and emigrate from the older states to the 
west, he would prevent the importation of British 
manufactures by means of high duties. 

It will be seen at once from this outline, that 
Mr. Carey is a system-monger, with the extreme 
and onesided ideas of his class. Still, he is a 
large-minded system-monger, of extensive views, 
and well stored with knowledge, on which he has 
reflected, and which he applies to a distinct pur- 
pose. -His theoretical conelusions cannot be im- 
plicitly trusted, any more than his specific facts ; 
but he puts forward many truths incidentally in the 
course of his work, and stirs the mind by many 
suggestions upon social and economical subjects, 
which passing events may bring into practical im- 
portance. For, we repeat it again, the present 
European revolutions are less political than social. 
In none of the countries where disturbances have 
arisen was general tyranny exercised ; the most 
absolute power took the form of rule, and personal 
freedom was not interfered with, at least in a man- 
ner likely to be changed. The real cause was a 
vague longing for a better economical condition, as 
in France ; or a wish for a recognition of the rights 
of men—not in Tom Paine’s sense, but as crea- 
tures of the same nature with the official class, not 
as mere animals to be fed and trained and ménaged 
by masters. 





From the Spectator. 
STEVENSON’S ACCOUNT OF THE SKERRYVORE 
LIGHTHOUSE 


Is useful as an addition to our records of a difficult 
and dangerous branch of marine architecture ; in- 
teresting as an account of the risks and hardships 
which men undergo in the construction of great 
nautical works—equalling in fact the suffering 
and exposure of mariners in expeditions of dis- 
covery, without being, as the seaman is, “‘ used 
to it.” 

The Skerryvore Rock is part of a dangerous 
reef in the ocean between Scotland and Ireland, 
extending upwards of three miles in length, and 
lying in a westerly direction from Mull and Iona. 
In more specific terms, the latitude of the group 
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is 56° 19’ 22” north, and its longitude 7° 6’ 32” 
west: the distance from lona is about 20 miles, 
from Mallinhead in the county of Donegal 53, 
and from the lighthouse of Barrahead, the ex- 
treme southerly point of the Hebrides, 33; in a 
westerly direction from Skerryvore the reef is 
open to the Atlantic : it consists of three main 
groups, and the Skerryvore Rock is the centre of 
the centre group. Some of the rocks are above 
high-water-mark, others are covered every tide ; 
some are sunken, and on others, though ** sunk 
rocks,’’ the sea breaks. Between Skerryvore and 
the outlying groups there is a possible passage for 
vessels of a certain size at certain. times; but the 
dangers of the vicinity are so great that as wide a 
berth as may be would always be given to the 
Skerryvore reef by those who know it. In fine 
weather, or in a storm, this cannot always be 
done, from the difficulty of recognizing the rocks ; 
and at night of course no recognition can take 
place. Vessels sailing for the Clyde or the Mer- 
sey by the north of Ireland have the Skerryvore 
group directly in their course, and many wrecks 
have occurred upon it, though fewer, it seems to 
us, than might have been expected. 

To remove this danger by erecting a lighthouse 
on the Skerryvore Rock itself,-had long been a 
wish of the commissioners of northern lighthouses, 
or rather of Mr. Stevenson, their former engineer 
and the father of the author of the work before 
us. An act was obtained for this purpose so long 
ago as 1814; but the heavy expense, with the 
uncertainty of success owing to the nature of the 
rock and the sea surrounding it, diverted enter- 
prise to other points. It was not till 1834—°35 
that a survey of the reef and the Skerryvore Rock 
was made, and the island of Tyree, about a dozen 
miles distant, examined as a head dépét and sta- 
tion for the works. The undertaking, however, 
was not really begun till 1838 ; when stones were 
quarried and prepared, and a series of small wood- 
en chambers one over the other, supported by 
timbers in a pyramidal form and strengthened by 
iron-work—technically called ‘‘ a barrack’’—was 
erected to lodge the workmen auring the building 
of the lighthouse. ‘This erection occupied the 
summer and autumn; but in a heavy gale of the 
3d November, 1838, the barrack was entirely 
washed away, having, it is supposed, been struck 
by part of a wreck. The commissioners and their 
engineer were nothing daunted by this first failure. 
The preliminary works proceeded during the win- 
ter and spring—that is to say, the quarrying of 
stones, and the forming of wooden models of every 
course in the intended lighthouse ; for the stones 
were throughout to be fitted en shore and only 
put together and set in mortar on the rock. A 
new barrack was constructed as befure, ready to 
be placed on the rock in the ensuing season. 
This was soon accomplished, the second time ; 
and, with the excavation of the rock for a foun- 
dation of the building, the formation of a land- 
ing-place, and similar preliminary preparations, 
occupied the summer of 1839. The next season 
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was spent in a sort of apprenticeship to landing 
materials, laying the foundation, and carrying the 
tower about eight feet above the surface of the 
rock. In 1841, an addition of between forty and 
fifty feet was built; and in 1842 the tower was 
completed ; though the inside fittings and the lan- 
tern were not finished till next year, and the light 
was not exhibited till February, 1844. In height, 
compared with the Eddystone lighthouse, the 
Skerryvore is more than double, and it is above 
one third higher than the Bell Rock, erected by 
Mr. Alan Stevenson's father; the respective ele- 
vations being—Eddystone 68 feet, Bell Rock 100 
feet, Skerryvore 138 feet. The total cost of the 
Skerryvore lighthouse, including the opening of 
the quarries and forming wharfs at the quarries in 
Mull, and (as we understand) the formation of the 
harbor in the Isle of Tyree, was 90,268/. 12s. Id. 
No life was lost by any accident throughout the 
operations. The necessity for the lighthouse is 
indicated by a few observations of the engineer. 


In the course of my residence for four months on 
board the tender moored off the rock, ] had opportuni- 
ties of witnessing many proofs of the great necessit 
which existed for a light on the Skerryvore ; and if 
had ever entertained any doubt as to the beneficial ef- 
fects of such an establishment, the experience of 
the season of 1839 must have entirely removed it. 
It often happened, that for several days succes- 
sively, not fewer than five or six vessels of large 
size, both outward and homeward bound, were visi- 
ble at distances varying from three to six miles 
from the rock ; and much anxiety was often felt by 
us for the safety of those vessels, several of which 
approached so near the outlying rocks as to keep 
us for some time in the most painful suspense, On 
two occasions more especially, | was about to di- 
rect the steam to be raised in order that the Sker- 
ryvore tender might be sent to warn the masters 
of vessels of their danger, or if too late for that, to 
afford them assistance in case of accident. On the 
29th of May a large schooner, and on the 13th of 
June a large brig, ran right down upon the western 
oullyers, called Fresnel’s rocks, (which were coy- 
ered at the time,) and just put about in time to 
avoid striking ; and on the 12th June, a fine for- 
eign barque (apparently a Prussian) passed so close 
to Bo-Rhua as to leave us for a short time in doubt 
whether or not she had struck on it. On the 21st 
of June, also, a large brig came very near the 
rocks which lie off Tyree, at the base of Ben Hy- 
nish, in trying to avoid Boinshley rock, which lies 
about five miles to the N. W. of the Skerryvore. 


Our outline of geographical position and dates 
furnishes no idea of the difficulties of the under- 
taking from the character of the rock and the 
effect of winds on its exposed situation. Not- 
withstanding a thorough knowledge of the reef 
and channels around the Skerryvore, derived from 
the elaborate survey of 1834—’35, with the use of 
craft expressly adapted to the service, a steamer 
built on purpose, and mariners experienced in the 
particular duty, the rock in some years could not 
be approached at all till late in the season. The 
work was always interrupted during a gale or 
high wind; the sea washing over the rock on 
such occasions, and oftener than once compelling 
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the vessel, on board which the workmen at first! comfort every state attend :’’ when the weather was 


slept, to quit her moorings and run for shelter. | fair, life at Skerryvore had its pleasures, if hardly 
When the barrack was erected time was saved in! earned. 


. . | 
the passage and in landing ; for men on the rock | ‘The economy of our life on the rock was strange 
could work when a boat could not land. This enough. At half-past three in the morning we 
saving of time, however, was dearly earned ; for were called, and at four the work commenced, con- 
while the sea washed over the rock, the workmen | Uouing ull eight, when half-an-hour was given for 
and enginers were confined to the barrack, and a tai ig ih wo ee a ae SR 
sorry time they had of it. This wi 7 oa we oer, re 
corey, om y “ ie whet he first | the work was again resumed and continued till 
seven, eight, and even nine o'clock, when anything 
Owing to the great difficulty of landing on the | “Zeat was in hand. Supper was then produced 
ik ‘ie early part of May, (1840,) erin | and eaten with more leisure and comfort in the 
tunities occurred of preparing the barrack as : hab- | ys of the evening. Such protracted exertion pro- 
itation ; and it was not until the 14th of that month, eg ey gear a. and cose ag 
thas we were enabled to take up cur quastere iit; peatedly fallen asleep in the middle of benitost or 
and even then we were most uncomfortably lodged, a apg Pan! te . i atesiadl . we f 
as many of the smaller fittings which are esseutial wd ped ; Ae fie at pony ae ’ aa 
to a wind-and-water-tight habitation had not been Yet life ss - 4 Sissecpoeno Dhvthy sabi A ead 
leted. During the first month we suffered paneer, , ; 
ro frown the flooding of our apartments (upwards destitute of its peculiar pleasures. The grandeur 
of forty feet above the rock) with water, at times of the ocean’s rage, the deep murmur of the waves, 
aiiien heavy sprays lashed the walls of the: tere! the hoarse cry of the sea-birds, which wheeled con- 
rack with great violence, and also during rainy tinually over us, especially at our meals, the low 
. : . ; : 
weather; and in northerly gales we had much dif- ar ante ~- a tee yetey. sage 
fculty os neaping nee ppc . ” SOR GAPE one stillness of a deep blue veal sovdled with 
sion, also, We Were fourteen days without commu- . * : 
aieutiods with the chore or the pio and during | 5“"8 oF cheered by the splendors of the full moon, 
' po © | were the phases of external things that often ar- 
the greater part of that time we saw nothing but | é alee, : 
eels aelde of foam as far as the eye could reach, Tested our thoughts in a situation where, with all 
and heard nothing but the whistling of the wind be bustle that sometimes prevailed, there was nec- 
; ‘ Mat sacsnaiate ye _ AB St essarily so much time for reflection. Those changes, 
aod the thunder of the waves, which Sees together with the continual succession of hopes 
loud as to make it almost impossible to hear any oak Ge eieehik itk'tad | re ge Mle gr 
one speak, For several days, the seas rose so high | ‘a Brgent aa pone oF eg po a Ree 
= ‘g Ty ie saad tet tcl 1 go down 4 the | ols for advice or ) se as well as aeinsiaea 
rock; and the cold and comtortless nature of our) : ; : z 
pres " idl . | hours devoted to reading and correspondence, and 
penn int anaes? (thong peer dpe the pleasure of news from home, ick more than 
terrae nn spent he evansen part of the day lie- sufficient to reconcile me to, nay, to make me really 
tening to the howling of the winds and the beating pr hm 12 ea ogeegeae ‘fe “ a 
of the waves, which occasionally made the house | "°t Ss Wan lve Weeks on that desert rock. 
re in ameaieg rag ws bpp: a scene, = One of the earliest things to be done was the 
the ruins of the former barrack not twenty yards ; 9 he 
from ws, wae calealated to inspite the ay de. | Preparation of a landing-place, alongside which 
sponding anticipations ; and I well remember the | the vessels with the fitted stones and other mate- 
‘ Ss . . me ° 
undefined sense of dread that flashed across my | "ls could discharge their cargoes. — This was 
mind on being awakened one night by a heavy sea partly effected by mining ; and the simultaneous 
which struck the barrack, and made my cot or discharge surprised the Celtic ‘* natives.”’ 
hammock swing inwards from the wall, and was | 
. . > . ’ j i t i - 
immediately followed by a ery of terror from hoe eae eg ee — die 
eyo aaeem os pet =, Orr Sap are | place, which was formed in a natural anda: a 
e the sound and tremor, immediately sprang |! ? : Sie , “pe 
foods ante bahia tothe Geer sampbebind’ With the | in excavating the rocks in front of the line of wharf 
ides: Geattie: whete: fabele tend Vase washed into °° ®8 to admit the vessels carrying the building ma- 
the sea. The alarm, however, was very short; terials to come alongside of it. ‘That work could 
. ’ ’ ; > ‘ ~ 
hi ‘only be done at certain times of tide and dur- 
an 3 le ° 
9 the salen payne. whish ennaeeeenaies erp eh ing very fine weather, and was therefore tedious 
soon followed by words of reassurance and congrat- | as well as hazardous. After two entire days spent 
ulation. ‘Towards the end of the fourteen days, I | ‘ ore : ‘ 
“ges | c 
began to grow very uneasy, as our provisions were ge 4 wih 0 at Dee. .. long Reet: 
drawing to a close; and when we were at length | oa ieee f th rain f ene, ene by 
justified by the state of the sea on the rock in mak- \ of v4 “a the i en F ay aaa os M be able 
ing the signal to those on shore, (at the hour fixed for | i heeealiindes ee ie 4 anags mek 4 eon ‘i ohn 
eign, Fn seagate heptane erate risen, and every one had retired from the spot, th 
that a landing could be effected, we had not more | h So drodiat th - h apes, Re 
than twenty-four hours’ provision on the rock. th a Bi wert ogre meng y means 2 
the galvanic battery ; e great amazement an 
Comfortless as this was, the previous lodging ©°" terror of some of the native boatmen, who 
on “Glia deaibléa asda an Were. we her obviously much puzzled to trace the mysteri- 
: ; ’ ous links which connected the drawing of a string at 
rolling made the landsmen qualmish, and several, 


. ‘» the distance of about one hundred yards, with a 
after a hard day’s work, could neither eat their Jow murmur like distant thunder, and a sudden 


Suppers nor get to sleep. ‘*‘See some strange commotion of the waters in the landing-place, which 


specineu of barrack lodging on the Skerryvore. 
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boiled up, and then belched forth a dense cloud of 
smoke : nor was their surprise lessened when they 
saw that it had been followed by a large rent in the 
rock ; for so effectually had the simultaneous firing 
of the mines done its work, that a flat face for a 
quay had been cleared in a moment, and little re- 
mained to be done to give the appearance of a reg- 
ular wharf, and to fit it for the approach of a stone- 
lighter, exeept attaching wooden fenders and a 
trap ladder. 


‘*Ce n'est que le premier pas que cote.” It 
has been intimated how quickly the second bar- 
rack was erected in comparison with the first ; 
and here is another example of “practice making 
perfect.”” 


In dressing one of the outside stones of the first 
or lowest courses of the Skerryvore tower, @ ma- 
son was occupied eighty-five hours; and in dress- 
ing one of the largest of the hearting or inner stones 
of the same courses, fifty-five hours. But as the 
work proceeded, owing to the greater readiness 
which the men had acquired in the application of 
the moulds, gauges, and bevels, the time occupied 
gradually decreased to the extent of about ten hours 
for each stone, until the work had been carried on 
as far as to the thirteenth course. 


There was not much opportunity for observa- 
tion on living creatures, but what there was was 
not lost. 


Amongst the many wonders of the “‘ great deep”’ 
which we witnessed at the Skerryvore, not the least 
is the agility and power displayed by the unshapely 


seal. 


riding on the crests of curling waves, come so close 
as to permit us to see their eyes and head, and lead 
us to expect that they would be thrown high and 
dry at the foot of the tower; when suddenly they 
performed a somersault within a few feet of the 
rock, and diving into the flaky and wreathing foam, 
disappeared, and as suddenly reappeared a hundred 
yards off, uttering a strange low cry, as we su 
posed, of satisfaction at having caught a fish. At 
such times the surf often drove among the crevices 
of the rock a bleeding cod, from whose back a seal 
had taken a single moderate bite, leaving the rest 
to some less fastidious fisher. 


Mixed with these generally interesting particu- 
lars are descriptions of a more technical nature, 
connected with the details of the construction ; 
one on the fittest form for lighthouses, another on 
the manner of quarrying. Besides the account of 
the Skerryvore lighthouse, there is a very elabo- 
rate essay on the illumination of lighthouses ; 
which, indeed, with some notes on their history, 
occupies more space than the account itself. The 
appendix contains various papers on topics con- 
nected with lighthouses in general, or Skerryvore 
in particular. Every topic handled in the text is 
very fully illustrated by maps, plans, and draw- 
ings: the quarto altogether forming a handsome 
volume beyond the means of private speculation, 
on a subject of importance, though of limited de- 
mand. 








DR. ORMEROD’S OBSERVATIONS ON CONTINUED FEVER. 


I have often seen half-a-dozen of those ani- | 
mals round the rock, playing on the surface or 





From the Spectator. 
DR. ORMEROD’S OBSERVATIONS ON CONTINUED 
FEVER. 

Dr. Ormerop has been for some years a close 
observer at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, both as 
student and medical officer; and he has been in- 
duced to give particular attention to the subject of 
fever. From the cases continually occurring in 
the hospital he has selected the most striking ; 
arranging them under different classes ; introducing 
the class by general observations; and then ex- 
hibiting the details of each particular case in its 
history, symptoms, and treatment, as well as the 
results of the post mortem examination where 
death ensued. 

** What is fever?”’ is, like many other origines 
of medicine, a question more easily asked than an- 
swered. ‘‘ Fever,’’ says Fergusson, “is in a 
great degree peculiar to the human race, and 
never, as an idiopathic disease, affects the lower 
animals. The uncivilized man appears to possess, 
to a certain extent, an exemption ; for the negro 
tribes feel little of malarious fever, and the Indian 
races are far less subject to it than the European.’’ 
According to the same author, physic is powerless 
before it: ‘‘ The battle is to be fought by the 
nurse, whether in the shape of physician or other 
attendant it mattersnot. * * * Fever will run its 
course in every climate and every constitution ; it 
cannot be prevented ; and so completely is its do- 
minion established when once begun, that even 
the worst practitioner—that is to say, the one who 
interferes the most with violent remedies—cannot 
always kill his patient. * * * There can be no 
treatment of fever by physic but in studying the 
juvantia and the /edentia of the case—cultivating 
the first, eschewing the last.”’ 

Dr. Ormerod’s volume will not throw much new 
light upon the nature of fever, nor, as it strikes 
us, do much towards establishing any large prin- 
ciple of knowledge or of treatment. Pure idio- 
pathic fever is not, indeed, the main subject of his 
work ; but fever complicated with other disorders, 
or with that worst of all maladies a constitution 
broken down by poverty, dissipation, or distress, 
and frequently by lesions of important organs: it 
also strikes us that sometimes the case quoted is 
merely one of symptomatic fever, originating in a 
primary disease, and not itself the primary disorder. 
Hence a want of general deduction, either in the 
author or in the facts of his book: the reader is 
scarcely able to grasp a principle. The book is 
strictly practical in the sense of being, so far as it 
goes, a substitute for practice No description 
can ever be equal to actual observation ; but Dr. 
Ormerod’s cases are presented so clearly and in 
such detail, that they form a very good substitute ; 
and, being all more or less remarkable, (though 
rarely as examples of idiopathic fever,) they fur- 
nish a curious collection of particular examples, 
from which Dr. Ormerod occasionally deduces 
practical rules of treatment, though rarely of ex- 
tensive application. The only great rule is con- 


firmatory of Fergusson’s principle of treatment— 
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to study the jurantia and the ledentia. Watch 
the case, meet the symptoms as they arise, pre- 
scribe what agrees with the patient, eschew what 
disagrees, and leave the result to Nature; unless 
there is evident disease. Perhaps, however, the 
most important general deduction in the volume 
(for it can hardly be called a principle) is the care 
and caution requisite in dealing with complicated 
fever. ‘Too much care cannot be used in endeay- 
oring to ascertain whether the affection of an or- 
gan is primary and independent of the fever, or 
whether it may be induced by or is connected with 
the fever; too much caution cannot be used in ac- 
tively treating such cases, especially in the under- 
mined or shattered constitutions that form so large 
a proportion of hospital patients, or the poor in 
general. 

In a literary point of view, the narrative of the 
eases, as we have already said, is clear, full, and 
succinct: the matter of the ‘‘ clinical observations’’ 
upon each case judicious; and the expression 
plain. In the introductory or closing observations 
on each class of cases, Dr. Ormerod sometimes 
manifests an ambition of largeness of grasp which 
the result fails to support. Part of this may be 
owing to the formality of the college still adhering 
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often existst The delicacy of the presentiment of 
coming events possessed by the system at large 
needs only a little- observation to be fully appre- 
ciated. ‘There is no denying that an attack of fever 
may be a very effectual though sometimes severe 
remedy for many intractable ailments—as for what 
there was undoubtedly of rheumatism in the last 





case—and that it really removes them, and does 


not complete them, as has been suggested: but the 
occasional existence of this delicate presentiment 
of coming disease must not be set aside because 
hospital patients will not confess to the lassitude, 


|the uneasy nights, the capricious appetite, which 
mark the period of incubation of fever, when it is 
repeatedly found that tumors, emphysema, valvu- 


lar disease of the heart, and pleural effusion, have 
passed unnoticed by them. 

Such theoretical notions need not, however, em- 
barrass practice ; for it would seem that a disease 
cannot be treated during its period of incubation, 
did we even know what the disease was going to 
be: they should urge us to inquire more closely 
into the reason why our remedies do not sueceed in 
an individual case, to be more exact in their appli- 
cation, and to feel at times our own uncertainty. 
It is occasionally necessary te suspend all treatment 
in order to a clear understanding of a case, and to 
withhold present relief from symptoms in order to 
their ultimate cure ; but only on this consideration : 





| for the study of disease must be subservient to the 


to the bachelor of medicine: there is too much of | consideration that it is human life with which we 


the schools in his style, which is somewhat cum- 
brous and involved. 

From the nature of the book, it is of course 
rather professional than popular ; but remarks may 
be found scattered through its pages that possess 
a general interest. The following observations on 
the premonitory symptoms which precede fever, 
and other complaints, is of this kind. It is not 
only medical men that can ‘‘ from their own expe- 
rience recall several such cases ;’’ perhaps few, ex- 
cept the very robust, but must have felt the rest- 
lessness, malaise, pain, and what not, that precede 
amore definite indisposition. It may be a satis- 
faction to such, if not a comfort, to learn that 
nothing can be done during the incubatory pro- 
cess—unless, indeed, in slight cases, the desper- 
ate remedy of a debauch ! 


Patients are sometimes admitted suffering from 
what, after much puzzling, is set down as anomalous 
rheumatic pains. ‘Treatment has little effect upon 
their ailment, as might be expected on such vague 
indications ; yet they are obviously ill. Rest, and 
warmth, and time, are looked to for the accom- 
plishment of the cure; and they do not fail us; for, 
in due time, fever or one of the exanthemata often 
makes its appearance, and then the patient with his 
fever, severe as it generally is, loses all his ail- 
ments. Probably there are few who could not 
from their own experience reeall several such cases, 
where an attack of this kind has swept away all 
sorts of ailments, and preceded an uninterrupted en- 
joyment of health; as, on the other hand, it is 
sometimes its first breaking up. It is a very par- 
tial view which always looks on acute disease as a 
sudden interruption of good health: doubtless it 
often is so—the exanthemata themselves supply the 
best example of this occurrence—but is it that acute 
disease always engrafts itself on these anomalous 
Symptoms, or that in it the acute disease already 


have to do; and when we cannot see our way 

clearly, we must carefully feel it, that the patient 
may live or be at ease, for our knowledge must not 
ibe bought by his pain or danger. Tie rule for our 
guidance in the treatment of fever is simple: to do 
all that may be done to control painful or dangerous 
symptoms, keeping constantly in view that the pa- 
tient may have to pass through a fortnight or more 
of a most exhausting disease, with all those specific 
local complications, the symptoms and treatment of 
which form so large and important a part of the 
subject of fever. 





From the Examiner. 
FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE WEST INDIES. 

Ir seems to us a conclusion inevitable, that 
the cultivation of the West Indies has, heretofore, 
been carried on at the cost of the people of this 
country. A monopoly was indispensable to it, 
not only in sugar, but in every other kind of ex- 
portable produce. Thus, with the cessation of pro- 
tection, the growth of cotton aud the manufacture 
of indigo perished in the West Indies, even during 
the slave-trade. Jamaica, with nearly prohibitive 
duties on all coffee but West Indian, furnished our 
principal supply of this article. It exported 
18,000,000 Ibs., which, with the loss of prohib- 
itive duty, has dwindled to 7,000,000, while our 
consumption has risen to 37,000,000 of pounds ; a 
quantity far exceeding all that the British West 
Indies ever produced. 

It is the same thing with cocoa. Under the 
heavy weight of the protective duty, our whole 
consumption was West Indian, and by its removal 
we consume above “six times’’ the quantity that 
the British West Indies ever produced, with or 
without slavery or the slave-trade. The cultiva- 
tion of tobacco as a staple never existed in our 
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West Indies, because the protection never was 
sufficient to force it. Cuba and the Philippines 
furnish us with more than 200,000,000 of cigars ; 
Jamaica and Trinidad with—not one cigar. 

For the incapacity of the West Indies to fur- 
nish a cheap supply of tropical produce to this 
country, in anything like approaching to a fair 
competition with other countries, some cause more 
effectual than mere searcity of labor, which, it is 
allowed, can possibly apply only to two or three 
colonies, must exist. We have not the least doubt 
but that the great leading cause is the inferiority 
of the soils of our islands, and their small extent, 
in comparison with those of the lands which com- 
pete with them. 

In Jamaica, for example, the same lands are plant- 
ed over and over again with the cane ; and since 
the cane is a plant of the same natural family with 
our cereal grasses, and as exhausting as the most 
secourging of them, the practice is exactly the 
same as cropping the land forever with wheat, 
without fallow or rotation, would be with our- 
selves. The cane crop receives, to maintain it, 
the whole manure of the plantation— indeed a 
stock of cattle must be kept for the purpose chiefly 
of furnishing it. This is like giving, with us, the 
whole manure of a farm to the wheat crop, and 
growing no green crop, which, every one knows, 
is exeerable husbandry. The soil of Jamaica, 
thus treated, will yield two or three rattoon crops. 
But, not content with the whole farm manure, gua- 
no is imported from Peru to doctor the exhausted 
soil. A hundred weight of guano goes as far as a 
ton of short-fold manure, of which twenty, in this 
country, are an ordinary dressing for an acre of 
land. A ton of guano, therefore, which costs at 
least 12/., is requisite in the West Indies to manure 
about three consecutive crops of cane. Thus, the 
very dressing alone, as will be seen below, costs 
as much as its weight of sugar in Cuba—that is, 
the whole of the first year’s crop!! 

In Cuba and Brazil, from the abundance of fer- 
tile land, the sugar cane is not always planted in 
the same grounds. When one piece of virgin soil 
is exhausted by cropping, another and another is 
at hand, almost indefinitely. No expensive stock 
of cattle is required to be maintained, because the 
natural strength of the soil requires no manuring. 
In a word, the planters of Cuba and Brazil are 
working with a better machine than ours, and can 
obtain the same results at much less cost. We 
are working with a fifty-horse power engine, which 
is always getting worse, and which it is impossi- 
ble to repair; they with one of a hundred-horse 
power, which suffers no deterioration. 

The report of the committee of the house of 
assembly of Jamaica, and which it desires may be 
embodied in a memorial to the queen, affords the 
strongest corroboration of this statement. It says 
that sugar cannot be made in Jamaica, to a profit, 
under 27s. a ewt., whereas in Cuba it pays well 
at a cost of 12s. Can any one be credulous 
enough to imagine that the enormous discrepancy 
of 125 per cent. in the cost of production, or even 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


OF THE WEST iNDIES. 


one half of it, allowing for much exaggeration, is 
to be accounted for by the mere difference between 
slave labor and free labor ; or, indeed, effectually 
in any other way than by the vast disproportion 
between the natural productive powers of the two 
soils! It might just as well be expected that an 
acre of land in England, producing sixteen bushels 
of wheat, should, through mere economy of labor, 
be able to pay the same rent as another yielding 
thirty-six bushels. 

Now, as there cannot be two prices for the 
same article in the same market, however different 
the cost of production, except when factitiously 
created through a penalty on the consumer, it 
must, of necessity, follow, that the party produc- 
ing at the greatest cost, will be undersold and 
driven out of the market. Such being the case, 
it is about as unreasonable to expect that the small 
islands of the British Antilles, should be able to 
compete, on a large scale, in the production of su- 
gar, with the wide and fertile lands of Cuba and 
Brazil, as that lands with ourselves worth 20s. an 
acre, should, with the same labor, produce as ma- 
ny quarters of wheat as those that are worth 40s. 
There must, then, be a great deal of mystification 
in putting the present inability of the West Indies 
wholly on the scarcity of labor and the slave-trade. 
The report of the West India body for 1845, stated 
that the produce of an acre in sugar in Barbadoes, 
was half as much again as in Jamaica or Cuba ; 
but, as it said not a word about the cost at which 
this result was obtained, the statement is good for 
nothing, except to show what a careful husbandry 
ean make out of an indifferent soil, or that the peo- 
ple of Barbadoes, pinched for room, are more skil- 
ful agriculturists than those of Jamaica and Cuba, 
not so pinched. 

Wherever fertile land is cheap and abundant, 
the cultivation is invariably found to be slovenly. 
It is only where it is searce and dear that it is 
careful. The average produce of the United 
States in wheat is said not to exceed ten bushels 
to the acre, which is scarcely half the average of 
England ; but that does not hinder American 
wheat from being sold to a profit at one half the 
price of English wheat. It is found, in all new 
and fertile countries, more profitable to cultivate a 
great breadth of land carelessly, than a small quan- 
tity carefully ; and hence the quantity of produce 
obtained from a given surface is no test, either of 
the cost of production, or of the productive ca- 
pacity of the land. It is the abundance of fertile 
land, and not good husbandry—for it is notorious- 
ly bad—that makes corn cheap in the alluvial 
plains of the Ohio and Missouri; and rent, hav- 
ing the same effect as searcity and sterility, 
which makes the corn grown by the rude industry 
of Russian and Polish serfs far cheaper than what 
is produced by the skilful farmers of Lombardy, 
Belgium, and Kent. 

It is in the same way that fertility and plenty of 
land enable such rude countries as Siam and La- 
conia to produce cheap sugar, and to send it to 
China, notwithstanding the skilful and laborious 
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industry of the latter country. It is the fertility 
of the valley of the Ganges which enables it to 
produce sugar, and the comparative barrenness of 
the Southern Peninsula of India which disquali- 
fies it from doing so, obliging it even to draw its 
supply from the latter. But it is the high rents 
of the populous valley of the Ganges, which, after 
thirteen years’ enjoyment of the monopoly of the 
English market, has limited its exportable produce 
to a poor 70,000 tons. It is the still higher rents 
of China, which, although it produces largely, dis- 
able it from exporting much sugar, and oblige it 
to import a great deal. 

If, then, the markets of England and Europe 
should, as unquestionably they will, be open to all 
tropical countries, without favor or partiality, it is 
matter of certainty that a natural cause, which is 
insuperable, will prevent our West Indian posses- 
sions from competing in sugar with such countries 
as Cuba and Brazil. The restoration of slavery, 
or even of the slave-trade itself, would not enable 
them to do so. On the contrary, a great increase 
of free inhabitants would enhance the difficulty in 
so far as sugar was concerned. It would even 
make them, in due time, an importing country. 
But it would, in time, also give the proprietors of 
the land handsome rents—a fair and legitimate ad- 
vantage. Such rents, we have not the least 
doubt, are at this moment in existence in the pop- 
ulous island of Barbadoes, and will continue to ex- 
ist with or without protection. 


From the Examiner. 
WEST INDIAN AGITATION AND THE WEST IN- 
DIAN COMMITTEE. 


Tue accounts from the West Indies are more 
clamorous than ever. All their difficulties are 
charged to the Act of 1846, and its encourage- 
ment to slavery. There is no contending, it 
would seem, with the slavery of Cuba, the 100- 
horse-power soil of which, compared to their 
own little hand-mills, goes for nothing. The 
governor of Jamaica tells a deputation of planters 
that “‘ The present distress which has fallen on the 
British West Indies arises in a great measure from 
the withdrawal of British capital from our own 
colonies, and its investment and more lucrative 
employment in the foreign colonies, where slavery 
still exists in full foree and unmitigated atrocity.’’ 
The first half of this opinion is true, and the last 
is transparent sophistry in so far as slavery affects 
the production of sugar. We wish that governors, 
before they make speeches, would look a little 
further than their noses. Are the eastern states 
of America, with their poor soil, ruined, because 
they have no slaves, and must contend with the 
industry of the southern, that have four millions 
of them! Is it impossible to produce wheat in 
the western states of the Union in competition 
with the eastern, because wages are higher and 
the population but one tenth part as dense? The 
eastern states of America, according to the Jamai- 
ca theory, must have been long ago ruined by the 
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competition of the southern and western; and so 
they would, if they had insisted on growing 
nothing but wheat and maize and tobacco, as 
our West Indies on growing nothing but cane 
and coffee and cocoa. We appeal to notorious 
facts and common sense against this slave crotchet. 
The West Indians must turn their hands to other 
modes of industry, as the descendants of the Pil- 
grim Fathers turned theirs to trade and fisheries. 

The accounts by the last mail give us a curious 
insight into the character of West Indian claims. 
Ata great public meeting held in Jamaica, and of 
the proceedings of which 1,200 copies are for- 
warded to England for the use of members of par- 
liament and the public journals, the claims of the 
West Indies on the mother country are set down 
at one hundred millions! They were worth before 
emancipation, the statement says, £140,000,000, 
and are now reduced by imperial misconduct to a 
poor £20,000,000, which, with the £20,000,000 
paid for the slaves, balances the account as we 
have stated it. It is difficult to convey an ade- 
quate notion of this tropical hyperbole; but we 
may say that the value set on the little isles of the 
British Antilles considerably exceeds the most ex- 
travagant estimate than can be framed of the fee 
simple of all British India, with its ancient popu- 
lation of 120,000,000, and that when Lord George 
' Bentinck gets the legislature to assent to the obliga- 
tion, it will add one eighth to the national debt, 
and produce £4,000,000 of additional taxation, 
leaving the West Indies (all but the happy plant- 
ers) as helpless as they are now, unless they 
change their habits. If the West Indians will 
make statements in this style of extravagance, the 
British public will begin to think (contrary to 
truth) that they have no claim at all, and are only 
indulging in a sort of yellow-fever dream, in which 
they see nothing but English gold dancing before 
their eyes. 

There is one other topie—to which the last ac- 
counts draw our attention—West Indian finance. 
Jamaica cannot make both ends meet, cannot bear its 
chain ; and no wonder, when the ponderous chain 
consists of no Jess than four hundred thousand links. 
There is, in truth, an inherent vice in the West 
Indian taxation, even independent of its extrava- 
gant amount; and this, Lord Grey, in his de- 
spatches, has in vain been pointing out to their leg- 
islatures. The bulk of the taxation is a duty on 
the staple exports, which is pretty much the same 
thing as if we in this country raised the bulk of 
our revenue from a duty on our exports of cottons, 
woollens, and metals. As long as the West In- 
dians had a monopoly of the British market, the 
party that paid all such taxes was the British con- 
sumer, who was forced to pay whatever tax West 
Indian extravaganee Jaid on. With competition 
there is an end of this. If the tax be imposed 
the West Indians must pay it themselves. That 
however, cannot last long, for the impost, neces- 
sarily enhancing the high cost of production nat- 
ural to its growth in a comparatively poor soil, 
will only add to the price when it comes into com- 
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petition with the untaxed preductions of more fer- 
tile countries. 

The recent tariff announced for Trinidad is an 
plustration. The export duty on sugar, for exam- 
ille, (there are corresponding ones for coffee, cot- 
ton, cocoa, rum, and molasses,) is there stated to 
be three Spanish dollars on every hundred pounds’ 
weight, which is equal to 14s. per ewt. If this 
really be true, and the daily press do not mislead 
us, the cost of producing Trinidad sugar is en- 
hanced in reference to the English market by a 
sum which exceeds the whole cost of producing 
the same quantity of sugar in Cuba, according to 
the report of the West Indians themselves. Here, 
then, we have a local tax imposed on the staple 
produce of the colony, which more than doubles 
its natural cost, or at least its natural cost com- 
pared with that production which is to come into 
competition with it ; and all this is done, too, at 
the moment when there is a loud call for protect- 
ing the West Indies by a ten-shilling duty on for- 
eign sugar. Is not this a case of downright 
suicide? 

We had written thus far when Lord George 
Bentinck’s report made its appearance. Its recom- 
mendation is that the duty on British East and 
West India sugar should be reduced to 10s. a 
ewt., and that on all others, free and slave labor 
alike, it should be 20s. ; the arrangement to be in 
force for six years. Lord George would have 
gone further; this is the proposition of the mayor 
and member of Liverpool, Sir Thomas Birch, 
Knt. Let us see to the consequences of its being 
adopted by the legislature. 

If the duty be effectual for its purpose, or what 
its authors mean it to be, it will raise the price of 
every ewt. consumed by the sum of 10s. It will, 
in fact, be the payment of a bounty to this amount 
on growing sugar in the narrow and barren soils 
of the British West Indies; and the bounty so 
paid will be exacted from the British consumer in 
the shape of a tax on a necessary of life, at once 
burthensome to himself and injurious to commerce. 

Last year, notwithstanding the distress of the 
country, our consumption of raw sugar was, from 
the fall of price produced by freedom, the largest 
ever known, viz., 5,791,783. Let us only take it 
on the average of the next six years at six mil- 
lions, although that is greatly to underrate it, and 
we shall find the three months’ labors of the com- 
mittee ending in a proposal to tax the nation to 
the amount of £3,000,000 a year, and to that of 
£ 18,000,000 for the whole period ! 

Meantime the treasury is called upon to make 
a sacrifice of about 4s. of duty on every ewt. of 
colonial sugar consumed. Last year this was 
4,815,293 ewt., so that the loss to the exchequer 
in one year will be above £963,000, and in six 
years close on £6,000,000. 

Further, every poor man, who uses a ewt. of 
Muscovados a year in his family, will have to pay 
a contribution of ten shillings out of wages, say 
of £30, which will be equal to an income-tax of 
above 16 per cent.! This particular view of the 
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question did not, we hope, occur to the wealthy 
men who spoke so glibly about British generosity 
in the congenial locality of the London Tavern. 

Then, as to the West Indies, if their own state- 
ment be true, they can receive no benefit from the 
bounty of 10s., which they are so solicitous about. 
Cuba, by their own statement of facts, will still 
produce sugar by 5s. a ewt. cheaper than they can 
do; and, with a profit of this amount on 12s. 
worth, or above 40 per cent., the Cubans will still 
drive a very handsome trade, both in sugar and 
slavery. The only sure effect of the enormous 
demands made on the people of England will be, 
that the West Indians will be seduced by the 
bounty to continue a system intrinsically vicious 
and incurable, and that at the end of the six years 
they will be more needy and helpless than they are 
at this moment. 

The needy intellects of the monopolists have 
given birth, in the course of the present discus- 
sion, to one figment, which may be noticed as a 
curiosity. Ifthe East and West Indies, say they, 
should cease to produce a supply of sugar, we 
should be at the mercy of foreigners, and the price 
of sugar would be higher than it ever was under 
the monopoly. When all the fertile lands within 
and about the tropics, some 30° on each side of 
the equator, are fully peopled, (at present they are, 
for the most part, under-peopled or not inhabited 
at all,) the price of sugar will rise, but not until 
then. The anticipated catastrophe which is to 
follow freedom will assuredly not happen for sev- 
eral centuries to come, and, in the mean while, 
through improved modes of culture, manufacture, 
and transport, the certainty is that the price of 
sugar will fall, and not rise. We had similar pre- 
dictions about corn from the same infallible sooth- 
sayers, and the answer to them was the importa- 
tion, on the shortest notice, hardly indeed on any 
notice at all, of some thirty millions’ worth of 
grain ; a fall of price within the year to one half ; 
and an escape from famine. We had similar vat- 
icinations about wool, timber, tea—everything. 
In their superstitious passion for mystification our 
magicians are never done blundering ! 





Cotonies.—Grant the process of converting the 
colonies from encumbrances into supports, and the 
colonial office would cease to possess even an appa- 
rent value. A new office would, indeed, be neces- 
sary, to manage the relation between the mother 
country and the colonies ; but its duties would be so 
different from those of the present office, that the 
experience of the members would unfit them rather 
than qualify them for employment under the new 
system. In order, therefore, to keep up the colo- 
nial office, it is necessary to keep up the system of 
starving the colonies, upholding incapable or op- 
pressive governors, and fencing with just claims. 

Both colonies and mother country pay dearly for 
the maintenance of the Downing street office. 
Among the most obvious and notorious consequen- 
ces are such things as long Caffre wars ; Canadian 





rebellions ; aboriginal wars in New Zealand ; ruin 
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and discontents in young settlements, like South 
Australia before she outgrew the overlaying of the 
colonial office ; incessant disputes ; incessant shift- 
ing of governors ; endless expenses for staffs of offi- 
cers, for inquiries, for compensations, loans, &c. 
&c.; immense expenditure for troops to keep 
down the colonies lest they rebel, and to keep up 
the colonies against foreign aggression—to resist 
which, no one would trust the loyalty or spirit of 
the colonies as they are now governed, thwarted, 
and stunted. All these consequences, and many 
more, have to be endured in order that the colonial 
office may be kept up; and it is a feeling of self- 
defence that makes the office resist any innovation, 
such as would result in converting our colonial in- 
cumbrances to be stays and supports.—Spectator. 





ENGLISH LAWS. 


In the house of lords, on the 12th May, Lord 
Brougham brought “the state of the law, judi- 
cially and legislatively,’’ under the consideration 
of the house. 

He divided the subject into these heads—first, 
as to the makers of the law; secondly, as to the 
making of the law ; thirdly, as to the law made, 
or the fabric of the law; fourthly, as to the pro- 
mulgation of the law; and lastly, as to the ad- 
ministration of the law. 

Mach, he contended, must be done to remedy 
the constitution of the house of commons, in re- 
gard to the representation of the people ; and he 
admitted that much of the apprehension he had for- 
merly entertained as to the fatal effects of throw- 
ing the elective franchise open to all mankind had, 
if not entirely dispelled, been greatly mitigated or 
modified by the extraordinary results of that most 
extensive experiment which had been recently tried 
in France. Laws are required to put down bri- 
bery and corruption, and to exclude insolvents, as 
well as bankrupts, from the house—gentlemen and 
lords by courtesy, who squander the property of 
their just creditors upon minions or mistresses, at 
the gaming-table, or on the turf. 

Lord Brougham referred at some length to the 
lax composition of statutes, their bad style and 
diction ; their imperfect reference to other statutes, 
and conflict with each other ; to lax and sometimes 
corrupt use made of interpretation-clauses in pub- 
lie and private bills. 

He proposed that a board of learned and dili- 
gent men should be appointed, officially connected 
with the government, not to have seats in par- 
liament, but to be ancillary to both houses; and 
he should take away, in private bills, from both 
houses of parliament, greatly as the committees 
of both houses had been improved by the orders 
which he had prevailed upon their lordships to 
pass in 1837, all jurisdiction over matters of fact, 
leaving it to a professional judge to find a special 
verdict upon such matters, and that verdict to be 
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all questions not wholly but only quasi of a judi- 
cial character, such as cases of divorce, should 
not be brought to that house, but should be sent 
to a better tribunal, which had been reported in 
favor of by a committee of their Jordships’ 
house—the judicial committee of the privy 
council. 

Glancing at the matter of the statutes, Lord 
Brougham enumerated many improvements which 
he would recommend, special and general—miti- 
gation of the malicious trespass act; more cer- 
tain definition of the Seotch marriage-laws ; im- 
provements in the laws of bankruptcy and partner- 
ship, in the law of conveyancing, of wills ; he 
would introduce from Scotland ‘ declaratory ac- 
tions ;"’ better methods of framing deeds, so as to 
simplify and shorten them, to save litigation and 
cost: he would appoint paid professional chairmen 
of quarter-sessions, and create a publie prosecu- 
tor; and he would effect divers improvements in 
the precedure of the Court of Chancery. 

In his impressive peroration, Lord Brougham be- 
sought the house to assist in preserving the con- 
stitution under which they lived ; praying that he 
might die before the day which should terminate 
that constitution—the glory of this country, the 
greatest work of human wisdom! 

In the mean time, he moved the first reading of 
a bill, entitled ** An Act to amend and consolidate 
the Criminal Law of England, so far as it refers 
to indictable offences, and the punishment there- 
of.”’—Spectator. 





STATE DRESS-MAKING. 


‘**'To make a dike is a great plot of state’’ in 
Holland ; but in this country, it seems, the great 
officers of state turn their attention to the making 
of dresses, and parliament is constitutionally called 
upon to discuss “‘ the fashions for May.’’ The 
lord chamberlain has been detected in a maneuvre 
for the encouragement of British manufactures— 
unmindful that we have entered a free-trade era. 
He issued an order expressing the wish of the 
queen, that all the ladies who present themselves 
at the drawing-room, should appear in dresses of 
British manufacture ; and Lord George Bentinck 
hails Queen Victoria as taking the lead in a protec- 
tionist reaction. Lord John Russell sees nothing 
in the order—nothing incompatible in this exclu- 
sive encouragement of native industry with his 
own abolition of protection—a blindness which 
only proves the remarkable independence of Lord 
John’s mind from logical compulsion. 

But who will rescue our gracious sovereign 
from her uneasy and not dignified position in the 
midst of these distracting councils? Formerly it 
was the set duty of the crown to protect native in- 
dustry ; and one can imagine the sacrifices that 
were made to that end. Next, the royal con- 
science was instructed to abhor protection, and be 


solicitous about free-trade. The affections were 


conclusive, and that from that time parliament | to be transferred, at the order of a cabinet council, 
should legislate. Lastly, he should propose that | from Derby silk to Lyons, from Nottingham lace 
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to Valenciennes—perhaps not a very odious trans- 
fer. ‘The régime of free-trade is established, the 
importation of foreign dresses is decreed, the plans of 
royal dress-imaking are laid out over the whole face 
of Europe—but suddenly they are arrested by that 
hereditary minister and protectionist, Lord Wil- 
loughby de Eresby; who advises her majesty, 
that, in the department over which he presides, 
protection still prevails ; and the reyal dress-mak- 
ing is again sent to Bethnal Green. This is very 
distracting ; and we do think her majesty’s ser- 
vants are bound to arrange, once for all, what are 
to be the royal convictions and gracious wishes 
upon the matter. At present, there is danger that 
the sovereign will continue to be graciously pleased 
to wish what Lord John and his free-trade col- 
leagues pronounce to be destructive of this great 
commercial country, and at the same time gra- 
ciously to commend what Lord Willoughby regards 
as equivalent to wholesale murder. 

If the court is to be British, let it be so alto- 
gether. If the object of court pageants is to set 
the unemployed at work+—if ‘‘ drawing-rooms”’ 
are auxiliary to the parish work-house—let them 
perfora: that office effectually. There is no plea 
for Derby which may not be urged for Birming- 
ham; British lace does not yield employment 
more than ‘* British plate ;*’ the gentlemen should 
forthwith have sword-hilts and buckles ‘equal to] 
silver ;’’ the ladies should blaze as bright as they 
might with Bristol diamonds ; the regal and loyal 
cellars should be redolent of none but British 
wines, none but British brandies be known to Brit- 
ish butlers. Every article may be found in its 
** British’ equivalent ; for which see the newspa- 
per advertisements, passim. 

The court has long been an old-curiosity-shop 
of antiquated British customs. The ‘‘ champion’ 
of its coronation is a living relic, of which other 
museums contain only the dead bodies ; the beef- 
eaters are the remnant of the good old days ‘‘ when 
mighty roast beef was an Englishman’s food,’ 
and every state ceremony revives some habit of 
the past. Let the court now collect and immor- 
talize specimens of the fading protection, and be 
the repository of all those products of ‘‘ native in- 
dustry” and ‘native talent’? which are ‘ Brit- 
ish.”? Splendor, luxury, and enjoyment might 
suffer; but to satisfy one’s conscience is always a 
pleasure, and we know that the sole object which 
the votaries of court gayeties have in view, is the 
welfare of the poor.—Spectator. 





From the Spectator. 
DISTRESS AMONG THE ROYAL CLASSES. 


More of the royal classes thrown out of work ! 
Prince William is distinctly repudiated by the 
Prussians, at least, fur the present; and the Em- 
peror of Austria has evaded. The pretext for 
the emperor's evasion is, that repose has become 
necessary for his health. An official newspaper, 
however, had just before declared, that if he were 
to leave Vienna, his departure would be like the 


flight of Louis Philippe ; which had precedents 
again in the flight of Charles the Tenth, and ma- 
ny more. On the other hand, the emperor may 
be getting away from his revolutionary counsellors 
to return with more congenial aid—that of Rus- 
sia—just as Ferdinand the First, of the Two Sici- 
lies, returned to his beloved subjects with an Aus- 
trian army under Frimont. It appears scarcely 
possible that the emperor's advisers have coun- 
selled any step so treacherous to his lawful 
successors as a flight, which might at onee cause 
the disruption of the empire. ‘To account for the 
evasion, therefore, there remains the alternative of 
a search for health, or one for aid. 

There must be some common cause for the 
striking fact, that so many members of the royal 
classes are out of work just now. ‘To say noth- 
ing of branches that have been set aside, like the 
legitimate branches of Spain and Portugal, or of 
those individuals who have been disgraced by the 
reigning sovereign, like Don Enrique of Spain, or 
the Prince of Capua, there are several real reign- 
ing sovereigns, and heirs presumptive, more or 
less in the state of having been discharged : Louis 
Philippe of France, and all his heirs—Ferdinand 
of Sicily—the Dukes of Modena and Parma— 
Louis of Bavaria—William of Prussia—the reign- 
ing Duke of Schleswig, and now, Ferdinand of 
Austria; besides various ministers, who were the 
Achateses of these princes. It is strongly to be 
suspected, that so many princes and ministers can- 
not have been turned out of place without some 
great overriding error. Possibly it was, that they 
actually did not understand their business—the 
business of royalty in the nineteenth century. 

Royalty is of two kinds—despotice and ‘ consti- 
tutional.”” In the case of despotic royalty, which 
has hitherto held its ground on the whole of the 
eastern side of Europe, from the Baltic to the 
Hellespont, the function consists in the direct ex- 
ercise of power, legislative and executive, without 
the intervention of any other authority ; the sov- 
ereign making and enforcing the laws by machine- 
ry which he creates. Such power is possible in 
a highly cultivated community, if the numbers of 
the people be small ; because, in such a commu- 
nity, the ruler can construct a subordination of 
comparatively numerous classes, pledged to the 
maintenance of power which serves their own in- 
terests. It is possible, also, in a numerous com- 
munity if it be rude, just on the same principle 
which makes it possible for a child to master a 
horse—the bigger and more powerful creature not 
knowing its strength. But with the smallest 
dawn of political knowledge, it becomes unsafe for 
even despotic authority to oppress large numbers ; 
and hence Austria had instituted in her outlying 
provinces, especially in Italy, a policy by which 
despotic power was supported through the coercion 
of individuals, while the large classes were fos- 
tered and conciliated. 

Another cause had begun to operate very gen- 
erally in despotical Europe. The immediate in- 
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MEN FOR THE TIMES. 


had begun to feel the extension of political know]- | 
edge in their convictions, and those who sanctioned 
despotic authority were rapidly decreasing in num- 
bers. ‘This operation has been observed through- 
out Europe, even in the *‘ constitutional’’ part. - In 
Russia, the allegiance of the nobles is doubted ; in 
Italy, the noble class generally swells the revolu- 
tionary and national party ; in France, the nobles 
have become like the rest of the people ; in Eng- 
land, the former ‘* tory’’ party has absolutely 
disappeared, except two or three individuals, who 
remain as relics to mark the distinction between 
the past and present. A despotic authority, with- 
out its tory party in some shape or other, is merely 
impossible. 

But beyond that change, in all the great coun- 
tries of the continent, except the northernmost and | 
southernmost—except Russia and Turkey—the | 
people have felt their power; the horse knows 
the child that has bestridden him ; and, henceforth, 
we suspect, despotic power, even with the help of 
armies, will be as impossible in Italy, Austria, and 
Germany, as it has long been in Belgium, France, 
or England. 

Constitutional monarchy has been called a re- 
public with the burden of a civil list ; but its func- 
tion is far more positive and distinct. In a coun- 
try with a ‘* constitution’? such as that prevalent 
in Western Europe, the legislative and initiative 
power lies mostly in the elected portion of the gov- 
ernment ; the monarchy being charged with the 
duty of maintaining an executive machinery in con- 
stant readiness and activity, always fit for use 
through the political vicissitudes that are constant- 
ly oceurring. Itis a mistake to suppose that such 
a monarchy is only a ‘‘ compromise’’ between a 
despotism and a republic ; though it does perform 
the useful office of reconciling many prejudices 
which remain in favor of kingly power, while it 
also blocks out the hopes that may yet lurk among 
those of high genealogy, royal or noble, who 
might otherwise contemplate the seizure of any 
vacant throne, and the restoration of absolute 
power with a new dynasty. Such traditions and 








feelings survive among us, and a monarchy of de- 
fined power serves as a block to keep them off. | 
But its distinctive and valuable office is, to act | 
as the fixed depository of the active power of the | 
state, by the help of which the action of the | 
whole goes on smoothly, while parts are thrown 
out of gear, shifted, or repaired. The safety of 
the monarch, therefore, as in the case of any oth-| 
er public officer, consists in the due and decorous | 
performance of those specific duties. 

A number of royal and official refugees are 
now in England; and if the opportunity were 
seized by parliament to institute a timely inquiry 
into the causes of depositions, of revolutions, | 
their success and failure, of constitutions and their | 
inevitable approach, a number of well-informed | 
witnesses might be brought before a select commit | 
tee—Louis Philippe and his sons, Prince Wil-| 
liam, Prince Metternich, and M. Guizot, to say 
nothing of Don Miguel, the Count of Montemolin, 
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and Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. They 
might not all be willing witnesses, but once make 
them open their mouths, and the blue book thence 
resulting, could not fail to be equally interesting 
and amusing. Metternich on the fate of absolu- 
tism and its working ; Guizot on closet statesman- 
ship, in the teeth of facts out-of-doors ; William of 
Prussia on military discipline, its omnipotency or 
otherwise ; Montemolin and Miguel on legitima- 
cy, its prospects and profits; Louis Philippe on 
the comparative opportunities and advantages of 
private life and royal life—all such evidence would 
be preguant with instruction. From Metternich, 
Guizot, and other intelligent persons who might 
be called upon, very useful information might be 
drawn, as to the capacity of the royal classes gen- 
erally, for fulfilling the duties of constitutional 
monarchy in Europe ; because, if some of the ex- 
despots are really incapable of being promoted to 
the more exalted post of constitutional sovereigns 
—and we believe that some are quite incapable— 
it would be a saving of trouble to ascertain the 
fact, and to seek substitutes elsewhere ; for, tru- 
ly, Europe ought to be put in order as soon as 
possible, to consolidate its just constitutional power 
against the reactionary inroads from the north, by 
which it will be menaced so long as anarchy, and 
the pretensions of the royal classes out of work, 
afford a pretext for Russia to march in. 





From the Spectator of 17 June. 


MEN FOR THE TIMES. 


Ir is not a constitution, so much as a man, that 
is wanted in France. The national assembly 
takes its time about a constitution ; but the slight- 
est glimpse of a man equal to the times is hailed 
with exuberant delight. M. de Lamartine, who 
could fold his arms before an enraged multitude 
and improvise finished little orations to any sort of 
deputation, from the patriots of Italy to the pork- 
butchers of Paris, was seized upon as national 
property, and hastily counted among the great. 
M. Clement Thomas draws his sword with prompt- 
itude and vigor, and he is hurried to the command 
of the national guard. Still there wants a man 
—the man who can be perfectly ‘* master of the 
situation.’’ All sorts of persons offer themselves, 
royalties legitimate and illegitimate, old officers, 
statesmen out of place, and ‘‘ gents’’ of every de- 
scription ; every man of the Bonaparte family has 
hopes, and Prince Louis Napoleon goes back to 
France as the moth goes back to the candle. All 
these persons ‘‘ want situations ;’’ but not one of 
them is master of the situation. The most that 
the Brummagem Napoleon can do is to raise a 
little passing trouble—unless, indeed, among his 
great works be counted his having evoked a new 
man. The coming of the Napoleon created some 
undue alarm for the republic, until the terse and 
energetic words of General Cavaignac restored con- 
fidence to the assembly. They did more; the 
assembly not only felt assured against being 
swallowed up by the Napoleon but also hastened 











to the delightful conclusion that at last it had found 
a man. 

Perhaps it may be so. General Cavaignac has 
not the worse chance as a statesman for having 
been familiar with the sword. France has had 
enough of literary statesmen. M. Guizot’s depart- 
ure is not regretted ; M. Thiers’ return is not wel- 
eomed. It is not critics that France wants, or 
commentators. 

There is scarcely a land in Europe where the 
same urgent want is not felt—the want of a man. 
Prussia, hesitating between King Frederick Wil- 
liam and King Maximilian, is scarcely a more 
humbling spectacle for the nations, than England 
hesitating between Lord John Russell and Lord 
George Bentinck. The art of statesmanship seems 
almost defunct in Western Europe, or degenerated 
into the mere trick of bureaucracy. A competent 
knowledge of clerkship—‘‘ the diplomatic art of 
keeping office.’’ 

There are reasons for this degeneracy. One is 
the excessive complication of public affairs, with 
that division of employments that has ensued on 
the growth of commercial ideas. ‘Till a very 
recent period the great statesmen have been men 
of action as well as men of council ; and often, too, 
they have been among the leading minds of their 
country—have belonged to that class which is now 
represented by the literary class. Our extreme 
subdivision of employments has separated our men 
of council from our men of thought and our men 
of action ; a division that is by no means an un- 
mixed advantage. If you scamper over the names 
of the greatest statesmen—those who have wielded 
the destinies of kingdoms or founded empires— 
such men as Solomon, Lycurgus, Alexander, 
Cesar, Charlemagne, Macchiavelli, Alfred the 
Great, Cromwell, Leopold of Austria, Washing- 
ton, Bonaparte—you will find men of council who 
have mostly been familiar with the sword, or in 
habits of closest intimacy with warriors and prac- 
tically acquainted with military affairs; and you 
will find that almost all of them—all perhaps of 
the greatest—have been men of books, if not 
familiar with the pen. Great statesmen to the 
most recent times have been men who brought to 
the practical conduct of affairs habits of philosophie 
study, however bold and rapid, and habits also of 
vindicating their purpose by the roughest means. 
They were men who brought into the office some 
theory from the closet, and from the field a hand 
strengthened in the bending of other wills by the 
exercise of the sword—a head to shape, and a 
hand to force. 

We feel the effect of the later subdivision in 
what seems the impossibility among our statesmen 
of grasping the affairs of the nation as a whole, 
and of enforcing their own determination. It 
seems as though our statesmen could only contem- 
plate parts of public affairs, departmental business : 
their minds are mechanized to a routine; they 
cannot escape from technical usage ; they are in- 
capable of taking up a subject from its beginning, 
and they cannot carry it out to the end. They 
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can make speeches, and they can introduce bills ; 
but they have so far forgotten the real art of states- 
manship, that they affect to repudiate books and 
the sword of power. 

We have among us, indeed, one statesman who 
has been a man of action, and he is a man of per- 
sonal influence ; but from the want of that warmth 
of intellectual temperament which is called enthu- 
siasm, it so happens that he is a man incapable of 
imparting his own emotions to others. He remains 
a fact ; the estimation in which he is held induces 
many to follow him on specific measures, and he 
has been known to hold a pocketful of ‘* proxies ;”” 
but he has no effect in changing the emotions or 
creating the opinions of any class of statesmen 
around him. 

We have another who cannot be said to be a 
man of action, who is not given to abstract studies, 
and who for those reasons probably did not awaken 
until a late period in his career to a sense of his 
own power. He has done a good portion of work 
—more than his own share as it might be allotted 
amongst living men; but he is the only specimen 
amongst us of the statesman trained in the conduct 
of affairs who brings to them official habits, broad 
historical views, and the will to act. We have 
no other. 

Perhaps it is in Italy in which there is the 
greatest promise of men equal to the times; and 
there we observe too, that, by the concurrences of 
various fortunate circumstances, the statesmen are 
men of action and men of cultivated mind. The 
statesmen of Italy in 1848 may be painted, as so 
many statesmen were in other times, with a sword 
in one hand and a book in the other. The long 
peace, with its elaborately developed commerce, has 
brought us many blessings; we ought to be alive 
to some of its disadvantages. 





From the Examiner of the 17th June, (before the revolt.) 
M. LAMARTINE AND THE REPUBLIC. 


Tue French government is the Jack of all 
Trades proverbially master of none, and especially 
not of government. The more it cannot govern, 
the more it wants to do other things. Imagine 
our own government, besides tailoring, shoemak- 
ing, &c., turning proprietor of Waterloo Bridge ; 
purchaser of the Eastern Counties Railroad ; tak- 
ing into its own hands Mr. O’Connor’s national 
land company scheme ; conducting all the omni- 
busses and penny steamboats ; and, above all, un- 
dertaking fhe management of all the theatres that 
cannot live on native talent. 

The French theatres have become so deserted 
that they threaten to close unless the government 
does something for them, and the government, it 
is announced, propose, by way of doing something 
for them, to do for them completely by managing 
them itself. This would be the greatest of all 
mistakes. The government is, in truth, the great 
rival, the successful rival, the destroying rival of 
the theatres. 

On conspire sur la place applied once to the 
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M. LAMARTINE AND THE REPUBLIC. 


French people, but now they do not conspire, but 
play dramas on the place a vast deal more exciting 
than the performances at the Porte St. Martin, or 
Dumas’ theatre. The stage of Paris is now in 
its streets, or in its tribunes—anywhere but in the 
play houses. What an exquisite pidce de circon- 
stance was M. Lamartine’s appearance, pale and 
agitated, in the chamber, calling for a proscription, 
because a pistol had gone off and hurt a national 
guard contemporaneously with a ery for Louis Na- 
poleon! What a burlesque on the same occasion 
was the display of military force, the galloping up 
and down, and the charges in double quick time 
upon the lounging cockneys who did not run away 
fast enough ! 

M. Lamartine’s vigor and rigor have come in 
very odd season. They are, as the French would 
describe it, an anachronism. They should have 
been put forth in the days of Barbés, and Blan- 
qui, and Sobrier. But M. Lamartine missed his 
time, and is now making the vain endeavor to 
‘play an after-game of reputation.” The sud- 
den, causeless energy, after the proper time for it, 
is as the French proverb expresses it, ‘‘ after meat, 
mustard.” ‘There was a period when M. Lamar- 
tine could have sustained the character of the revo- 
lution and the republic; when, with the power of 
the middle classes at his command in the cause of 
order, he could have crushed anarchical designs, 
and created confidence in the wisdom and strength 
of the government, and a reliance on its sufficiency 
to secure the public peace against all machinations. 
It failed to do this ; on the contrary, it appeared to 
connive at or to favor anarchical aims and en- 
terprises; it furnished the ruffian Sobrier with 
arms; it gave Louis Blane a pass to communicate 
with his confederates in Vincennes; its minister 
of police liberated prisoners by the shoal, without 
inquiry ; it showed itself either afraid to repress 
and punish, or.in covert complicity with the dis- 
turbers. What the game could be none could dis- 
tinetly divine, but whatever it was, one thing was 
clear, that ministers were playing foul for some 
end or other. 

Well, by these signs of weakness or of worse, 
the government werked the republic into disgrace 
and odium with a large portion of the public. 
What was the consequence? The claims of pre- 
tenders gathered strength, the family of Napoleon, 
the descendant of the elder branch of the Bour- 
bons, the sons even of Louis Philippe, began to 
be thought of and talked of, and to obtain partisans. 

The favor of these pretenders is the direct off- 
spring of M. Lamartine’s truckling policy. It is 
his holding with the hounds and running with the 
hare that has brought him in face with the new 
elements of trouble and strife. 

In the vain attempt to keep the chiefs of parties 
in hand he has broken up and frittered into con- 
flicting divisions the popular basis of the republic. 
He has held together a discordant ministry, and in 
so doing he has disbanded a people, and split them 
into antagonist sections. 
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at straws, any name has been snatched at which 
gave hope of a man capable of governing by pres- 
tige of any kind. 

When M. Lamartine called for the proscription 
of Louis Napoleon, he uttered the condemnation 
and opprobrium of his government. It could only 
be because M. Lamartine had been so danger- 
ously weak that Louis Napoleon had hecome so 
dangerously strong. It was because M. Lamar- 
tine had caused people in despair to look out for 
any man to make head against waste and anarchy, 
that voices were raised for the revival of dynasties 
as a refuge against a Jacquerie. The assembly 
magnanimously negatived the proposal of proscrip- 
tion, holding it too shameful to avow that the weal 
or woe of the country depended on the absence or 
presence of an individual; and it remains to be 
seen whether Messrs. Lamartine and Ledru-Rollin 
have reduced the republic so low that it must sink 
under the mere nominis umbra of a great man. 
Well could it have been if M. Lamartine’s fears 
had come upon him sooner with the extreme 
measures prompted by them; well would it have 
been if he could have screwed his courage to the 
sticking place of putting aside M. Ledru-Rollin 
and M. Louis Blane, and of putting down the 
bratal Sobrier. Had these services been rendered 
at the time demanding them, the republic would 
have possessed the confidence and attachment of 
the people, and not a thought would have been 
given, no eyes turned, to pretenders. 

It has been said, with more than a play on 
words, that M. Lamartine has proved more evolu- 
tionary than revolutionary. He has indeed been 
exhausting himself in personal finesses when the 
occasion called for the broadest of broad policy for 
the creation of confidence. All his art has been 
exhausted to keep in position with the man who 
filled moderate France with the direst apprehen- 
sions. Yet it is not to be denied that M. Lamar- 
tine acquitted himself nobly in the earlier passages 
of the revolution, but he has not proved equal to its 
continuous strain upon his energies. As Bacon 
says, there are minds like milk, which will only 
bear one skimming. 

The association with M. Ledru-Rollin was most 
unfortunate ; the one a man of purpose, the other 
of genius. In all such trials, if prolonged, the 
man of will, in the long run, will prevail against 
the man of reason, for the will never tires, the 
reason does, and it succumbs to dogged obstinacy. 

Many scornful allusions have been made to 
Louis Napoleon, and we, for our own part, have 
not been sparing in our comments on his silly at- 
tempts at Strasburg and Bourlogne. He has had 
his follies, but it is most unjust to take the meas- 
ure of his character from those follies, and all who 
know him will agree that, apart from his pretend- 
ership, which has latterly been in abeyance, he is 
a thoroughly sensible and well-informed man. He 
has had much prejudice to encounter, and not un- 


| naturally, but he has overcome it, in whatever cir- 
He has produced a feel-| cles he has moved, by his good sense, his urban 
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man for the destinies of France may be discussed 
without a personal disparagement, which is really 
as little necessary to the solution of the question 
as itis undue. 





From the Examiner. 
SCLAVONIC NATIONALITY. 


Tue country which seemed most menaced by 
the revolution of February, 1848, was certainly 
Russia. It is now manifest that the country like- 
ly to draw most immense advantages from that 
revolution, is precisely this same Russia. The 
events and consequences of the February move- 
ment have, indeed, emancipated Germany. But 
they have, at the same time, created a schism and 
a separation between the Sclavonic and German 
population of Central Europe, which, we fear, will 
never permit them to unite again. 

It is well known that Bohemia has established a 
provisional government, animated by the Sclavonic 
spirit, and that this government keeps itself inde- 
pendent alike of the emperor of Austria at Inn- 








SCLAVONIC NATIONALITY——HOPE. 


ment has, we believe, sent both protests and ad- 
vice to the German governments not to irritate 
the Sclavonian population by incorporating them, 
against their will, in the new German empire or 
league. But both the movement and voice of 
France have been feeble and of little weight. At 
this very moment, the Germans are undergoing 
the shame of being driven, at the same time, out 
of Italy and out of Denmark. It is not to be de- 
nied, however, that if the Germans and the French 
united, their league would be a strong and a terri- 
ble one—more than sufficient to repel both Russia 
and Sclavonia. Such a war, being one half of 
Europe against the other, and of the democratic 
half against the despotic one, would be a war of 
principle as well as of race, and would be one of 
the most fearful and momentous struggles in the 


annals of Europe. 


In this critical position of Germany, it is unfor- 
tunate that the different districts were called to 
make a double election. ‘The people have cho- 
sen all the rational and intelligent to go to the 
Frankfort assembly, and all the mad spirits have 


spruck, the revolutionary government at Vienna, | heen selected for the Berlin one; so that, of the 
and the German congress at Frankfort. Some of |two assemblies, the Frankfort diet is moderate, 


the German districts of Bohemia have sent dele- 
gates to Frankfort, but the provisional government 
of Prague disavows and protests against such del- 
egation. 

The greater part of Silesia is of the Bohemian 
mind. The division of Posen into German and 
Polish districts is established de facto and de jure. 
In Moravia, Hungary, and Illyria, Sclavonianism 
is awake and in arms. And there seems no hope 
for Austria—no means of preventing its sinking 
into the old insignificant German duchy, except to 
merge its German element altogether in the Scla- 
vonian. 

Whatever course, however, events may take— 
whatever policy princes may adopt, the separation 
and rivalry between German and Sclavonian seems 
inevitable. And this not only renders Russia se- 
cure from attack, but gives her immense power 
for the subjugation of Germany, provided the 
ezar’s government is conducted with its usual pru- 
dence. The Sclavonians, it is evident, are in that 
stage of civilization when nationality is ever dearer 
than freedom ; and Russia is better placed to fa- 
vor and to flatter Sclavonian nationality than Ger- 
many. 

Were the Duke of Leuchtenberg at this mo- 
ment declared king of Poland, and constitutional 
freedom, even of a very guarded kind, established, 
it is probable that this new sovereignty would 
draw to it not only Posen and Gallicia, but Bava- 
ria, Moravia, and a great part of Silesia. The 
emperor of Russia has, in fact, the game in his 
hands, and the possibility is open to him of extend- 
ing his empire, or an empire under his influence 
and protection, much further into the centre of Eu- 
rope than Catharine the Second herself could have 
hoped. 

Certain of the Sclavonian liberals, dreading 
such a move on the part of Russia, have applied, 
it is said, to France ; and M. Lamartine’s govern- 





and firm in resisting popular feeling, while the 
Berlin diet partakes of the frenzy of the mob with- 
out its doors. The real statesmen in the latter 
are not listened to, whilst the Frankfort diet 
seems quite willing to follow the lead of such men 
as Von Wincke. The choice spirits of Germany 
are, in fact, collected there. The consequence is, 
that the Frankfort assembly gains ground every 
day in the assent and adhesion of the Germans ; 
whilst the Berlin deputies are losing ground and 
character so much, that an attack upon it by the 
military party from Potsdam, will, by and by, have 
to be considered an almost desirable event by mod- 
erate liberals. 

The military party, indeed, both of north and 
south Germany, requires to redeem ‘ts character. 
That of the Austrian army has wofully declined 
with Radetsky and Nugent; whilst the campaign 
of General Wrangel, in Jutland, is so ludicrous— 
retreating before the mere mandate of the Rus- 
sians, that the Prussians are overwhelmed with 
shame. And here, too, the revolution has given 
an immense advantage to the Russians, making 
over to them that protectorate of the Sound, and 
of the Scandivian kingdoms that guarded it, which 
we had hoped to preserve independent. 





HOPE. 


Au, thou deceiver! Wherefore hauntest thou 
With the so traitorous brightness of thy smiles, 
Thy beckoning hands, and thy resplendent brow, 
Hearts that would fain be callous to thy wiles? 
The blank of desolation man may bear— 
But he has Hope, and therefore comes Despair. 


Away! we will not hear thee! Thou wert given 
To torture peace, and to embitter strife— 
To mock the lost with images of heaven, 
And tell the dying of the joys of life ; 
Thou promise-breaking painter of false bliss !~ 
Thou Judas, that betrayest with a kiss! 
The Maiden Aunt. 
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" From the Spectator. | advantages or opportunities, he has an observing 
HAYGARTH S BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. — | mind, a sound judgment, and a disposition to make 

Tuat wealth or costliness and power of enter- the best of things. He perceives in what comes 
tainment do not always go together in real life, before him the pointsthat are worth noting ; where 
has been a subject for witty remark in all ages; they differ from his expectations, or from his ideas 
but in the matter of books, one would think ‘that | of what they ought to be, he inquires the cause : 
the principle of ** quid pro quo” should obtain, | and he sees, under the darkest circumstance, some- 
and the mete you give the more you should get, i thing alleviating in the circumstances themselves, 
at least in *‘ copyright’’ publications. Mr. Murray, | ‘if they are not made worse by the supineness or 
however, in his Home and Colonial Library, seems ‘misconduct of men. 
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resolved to overthrow so reasonable an expectation.| Each chapter of the volume consists, for the 
Hay’ s Morocco, the oo JSrom the Baltic, Rux- | most part, of a leading topic relating to bush life, 


books exhibiting trav vel or its results, when contrast- | general account with anecdotes and individual ad- 
ed with the cost of far worse works in larger size, | venture. The topics are not selected in a forced 
appear as if expressly designed to show that rich jor formal manner, but seem to spring naturally out 
people are not only dull, but the patrons of dulness. | of the author's experience. The first, for exam- 
One of the most living pictures of Australia was iple, begins with Mr. Haygarth’s journey from 
Mrs. Meredith's New South Wales. The best | | Sydney to his station ; and its subjects naturally 
book, without exception, is the one now before us lem. Australian travelling and its accommodations, 
—Mr. Haygarth’s Recollections of Bush Life in | with the scenery of the country, its indwellers, and 
Australia. Lively, graphic, descriptive of man, | the external appearance of the ‘‘ station.”” Infor- 
animals, nature, and society, such as society iheee mation connected with the buildings, extent, econ- 
is, and with sufficient incident to animate the nar- | omy, comforts, hardships, and management of this 
rative, it possesses the interest of romantic action. | Station, anew, with sketches of the manner in 
Moreover, it conveys more useful information to an \which new “ runs’’ are obtained, at which time 
intending settler, than tables upon tables of statis- ; colonial wits come into keen encounter. Society 
ties, or pages of historical or geographical compi- ‘in the inland districts is described at large, with 
lation, that will never affect him one jot, or gen- | incidental sketches of ‘‘ characters,’’ embracing a 
eral gazetteer-like accounts of profits and prospects, | very good account of bush-rangers ; and to this 
that, from some ulterior purpose or sheer incom- | succeeds an exposition of the various species of 
pleteness, are likely to mislead him to his loss. _| what is called farming, but which, in reality, is 
Contrary to the majority of colonial publica- heres. sheep, cattle, or horses. The aborigines, 
tions, Bush Life in Australia contains little or ‘explorations in the beck. incidents of daily life, 
nothing that is not the result of personal observa- land similar topics, are handled in their turn ; and 
tion. It is not, however, the narrative of a career, | the book closes with some judicious advice to col- 
but merely of some characteristic incidents, which | onists, and some sound remarks on the necessity 
are either remarkable in themselves, or exhibit a | for moral and religious example and instruction to 
general idea of Australian life. With these per-/|the scattered settlers. As matters stand, these 
sonal adventures is frequently mixed up general-|are growing up without knowledge and without 
ized information ; but it is pictured, not merely | education, save what they pick up from their el- 
deseribed, encyclopedic fashion. The accounts of |ders, who are very often old convicts. New 
sheep and cattle farming, of horse breeding, and |South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land are, per- 
other bush pursuits, do not seem an exact descrip- | haps, the only colonies, certainly the only modern 
tion of any one occurrence, but the general im- | colonies, entirely founded by government, and at 
pression which many have left upon the mind; |an enormous cost ; and their habits and their lan- 
often enlivened, however, by particular anecdotes. | guage are probably without rival on the face of the 
Bush Life in Australia is not a portrait, but what | civilized earth. 
the painter would call a composition from nature;! Though many of the topics in Bush Life in 
Mr. Haygarth’s sketch-book being his journal, | Australia had been already treated by various wri- 
which he determined to keep during his sojourn in | ters, that does not diminish the interest of Mr. 
Australia, not at the time with a view to publica- | Haygarth’s sketches ; for it is not the subject, but 
tion, but in order to preserve the impressions made | the treatment, which attracts the reader. When 
by new objects while they retained their freshness. | the matter is drawn direct from nature, under the 
Of Mr. Haygarth’s whereabout in the bush, or | guidance of a quick eye and a good taste, it is a 
his suecesses there, the reader learns little or ‘point of little consequence that various other wri- 
nothing, except that his residence was to the | ters have been over the same topic, if they have 
south of Sydney, that he arrived in 1840, and | followed some common model both for their mate- 
continued in the colony for about eight years. He | rials and their style. The three modes of stock 
appears to possess the feelings and ideas of good | breeding, and the excitement of cattle hunting, 
society, and its tolerance for what the force of | have often been described, but never with such 
circumstances imposes. He has some Latin and | fulness, spirit, and gusto. The characteristics of 
Greek too, with the tastes and perceptions of an|the animals, in their half wild state, have been 
educated man. What are better than either social | studies, and are painted by Mr. Haygarth with 


ton’s Adventures Mexico, and several other | which sufficiently, if not exhaustively, combines a 
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the precision of a naturalist. The aborigines are 
presented under a more truthful light than usual ; 
their defects and abilities equally brought out. 
We have read before of the wonders of the boom- 
ering in native hands, but the following facts sur- 
pass expectation. Perhaps, on the confines of the 
land, the blacks are more skilful, and exert them- 
selves more freely among friends, than before an 
exploring party. 


The most curious missile is the boomering, 
which may unquestionably be considered the most 
extraordinary offensive weapon ever found in the pos- 
session of savages. It is a thin curved piece of 
wood, varying from two to three feet in length, 
and about two inches broad; one side is slightly 
rounded, the other is perfectly flat. When thrown, 
it must be held by that end which brings the flat 
side on the right hand, or outside. ad ad 

It is only when thrown for amusement that the 
wonders of the boomering are fully developed. 
Whenever there was a camp of Blacks near our 
station, it used to be our great delight to assemble 
a few of the most promising of its inmates, and of- 
fer a prize, some tobacco or flour, to the one who 
acquitted himself the best with his boomering : 
thus pitted against each other in — strife, 
they would go to work in earnest, and fairly aston- 
ish the white men. Doubtful as it may seem to 
those who have never witnessed the feat, an Aus- 
tralian black can throw this whimsical weapon so 
as to cause it to describe a complete circle in the 
air; or, to give the reader a better idea of what is 
meant, he would stand in front of a tolerably large 
house, on the grass-plot before the door, and send 
his boomering completely round the building, from 
left to right ; that is to say, it would, upon leaving 
his hand, vanish round the right corner, and reap- 
pearing at the left, eventually fall at his feet. The 
whole circumference of the circle thus described is 
frequently not less than two hundred and fifty yards 
and upwards, when hurled by a strong arm; but 
the wonder lies wholly in its encircling properties, 
and not in the distance to which it may be sent. © 

When forcibly thrown, its course is very rapid, 
equalling the speed of an arrow for about fifty 
yards, until it arrives at the point where it first be- 
gins to alter its course; thence it continues its 
career at about half speed, and so gradually flies 
with diminishing impetus, until, as usual, it returns 
to the spot whence it started. Its flight is not un- 
like that of a bird; and, occasionally, when great 
strength has been exerted, it hovers for a few mo- 
ments before it falls to the ground, and, continuing 
its rotatory motion, remains in other respects quite 
stationary, much in the same way as a humming- 
top when it goes to sleep on the ground. A deep 
hurtling sound accompanies its course ; during the 
whole of which it revolves with such rapidity as to 
appear like a wheel in the air. 

y holding it at the supa extremity, so as to 
bring the flat side on the left hand, a circle may be 
described in the other direction, i. e., from left to 
right, for the flat must always be the outer side. 
But the prettiest evolution it can be made to per- 
form is the following :—It is thrown with a ten- 
dency downwards ; upon which, after having gone 
some twenty yards, one point of it tips the ground, 
three times successively, at intervals of about the 
same distance, rebounding with a sound like the 
twang of a harp-string ; meanwhile it still continues 
its circular course, until, as before, it returns to the 
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thrower. This feat is more difficult to accomplish 
than that of sending it through the air, and requires 
all the thrower’s skill: there is one precise dis- 
tance, and no other, at which it should first strike 
the ground ; for if it does so too forcibly, its pro- 
gress is wholly arrested ; and if, on the other hand, 
it is not sufficiently depressed, and fails to come in 
contact with the ground, its course is then com- 
pletely altered ; for, shortly after passing the place 
where it ought to have rebounded, it begins to rise, 
and towers up in the air to the height of about fifty 
feet, whence it falls down almost perpendicularly. 


One of the most interesting parts is the chapter 
relating to the Bushrangers; who appear in Mr. 
Haygarth’s pages less violent and brutal than in 
some other accounts; there are more conscience 
and consideration about the best of thein, and 
a greater regard to the point of honor such 
as it is, than, we suspect, many of the sharp 
men among the colonists would display. Af- 
ter our author and his partner had been har- 
assed, in the expectation of a visit from a gang, 
for so long a time that they ceased to trouble 
themselves about it, they were one evening sur- 
prised by the celebrated chief ‘* Buchan Charley.” 


He had lately been plundering a store, and was 
most bravely apparelled ; better, in fact, than many 
of us whom he came to rob. His dress consisted 
of a new moleskin shooting-coat, a gaudy waist- 
coat, with a profusion of watch-chain, cord trou- 
sers, and leather leggings ; and he wore a ‘‘cabbage 
tree’’ hat, the ribands of which streamed fantasti- 
cally over his shoulders. A powder-flask was sus- 
pended at his side, two brace of pistols were stuck 
in his huge belt, and in his hand he carried a short 
and highly finished double-barrelled rifle, probably 
the favorite Manton or Nock of one of our neighbors. 
He was a tall lathy-looking man, of about eight-and- 
twenty ; and his countenance had an expression of 
calm determination, but of assumed recklessness 
rather than depravity. 

** Well,” said the bushranger, as he stalked into 
our little abode, ‘I suppose you all know pretty 
well who I am? Buchan Charley, as they call 
me. Now I’m not going to hurt anybody, if you're 
civil; but we want the money, arms, and horses ; 
and those,’”? he added emphatically, ‘* we “ll have. 
A nice place you've got of it here,’’ said he with 
a glance at our book-shelves ; ‘I could stay where 
I am all the rest of my life.’’ This seemed to re- 
mind him of the fearful uncertainty of its duration ; 
for he looked grave, and for a minute or two laid 
aside his effrontery. In fact, all this volubility only 
betrayed the nervous excitement it was intended to 
conceal, or perhaps under which he unconsciously 
acted ; for nervous he undoubtedly was in spite of 
his assumed coolness. My leather hat-case attract- 
ed his notice ; he cut asunder the band which fas- 
tened the top, evidently not in the spirit of wanton 
mischief, but because in his agitation he did not 
see the key, which was standing in the lock. His 
talk was chiefly apologetical, and calculated to re- 
gain as far as possible our good opinion. He ram- 
bled incessantly from one subject to another: the 
disjointed fragments of his conversation, when put 
together in a more connected form, gave us in sub- 
stance the following history. 

Il] treatment, he said, had brought him to his 
tere situation. Having worked hard and steadily 





or several years, he had been paid by an “‘ order,” 
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for which he could never get the cash, as the house 
in Sydney, on which it was drawn, had stopped 
payment, and he had no redress. So, finding that, 
in his opinion, ‘* honesty was a fool,’’ as Iago says, 
he tried its opposite ; which soon brought him to a 
“a road-party.”’ 

Taking advantage of a favorable opportunity, 
Charley made his escape, with a companion ; 
turned bushranger ; and was soon at the head of 
agang. ‘Then arose a serious question. 


What sort of a life were they then leading! was 
it a change for the better, even after the horrors of 
the “iron gang!’ No; Charley confessed volun- 
tarily that 1t was wretched beyond conception, and 
that, if he could have formed the least idea of what 
it was to be, he would rather have remained in his 
fetters. Lurking in caves and fastnesses of the 
bush, the very silence of which drove him to think 
—his greatest curse ; hunted day and night by the 
mounted police ; prevented from sleeping, or even 
taking a meal in security, by the knowledge that 
they were always on his track, with “‘ his hand 
against every man, and every man’s hand against 
him,’’ he was now more like a wild beast than a 
human being, and the never ceasing strain upon 
his mind was, he said, almost insupportable ; but it 
was then too late to retract. 

Yet there was courtesy even among bushrangers. 
About two years before Charley had become what 
he was, I had met him on his way to a station 
where he had been hired, and had put him upon 
the right road. ‘This he remembered ; aad though 
he was now under what in a state of civilization 
would be called the ‘‘ disagreeable necessity”’ of 
taking one of my saddle-horses, he promised not to 
injure him, but to leave him where he might be 
afterwards recovered, all which he duly performed. 
Had I on the above-mentioned occasion ridden by 
without noticing him, he would have remembered 
that also, and instead of leaving my horse in a 
place of safety, would either have shot him, as he 
or his gang served many others, or put him in some 
inaccessible part of the country, where he might 
not have been found again. e never know, in 
this fluctuating sea of life, when or in what manner 
a civility may be repaid. 
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Tue stars from heav’n are falling ; 
The earth with throes appalling, 
And sudden strife is riv’n; 
Believing, hoping, fearing, 
We wait each moment’s hearing ;— 
When shall we see appearing 
That sign in heav’n! 


The giant waves of ocean 

Heave in such sore commotion, 
The wisest start perplext ; 

Meui’s hearts within them flutter 

At every word they utter, 

And e’en in dreams they mutter— 
** What cometh next?”’ 


Doth not our duty call us 
To take what fears befall us 
As tokens'—mark ye how, 
When spring’s first branch is tender, 
We feel time soon will render 
A glorious summer's splendor? 
likewise’ now. 
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All that mankind were doing, 

Before the flood’s wide ruin, 
That, in our sight they do: 

Some bargain, some are thinking 

Of eating and of drinking, 

And some with love-ties linking 
Themselves anew. 


Hush! on our knees fall lowly ! 
Heard we not then the holy 

Blast on the fire-lit air ‘— 
*T was but the wild wind straying, 
°T was but the sunlight playing : 
We must not err by saying 

‘Lo, here! lo, there!” 


These signs, though mighty, show not 
That hour which angels know not ; 
Our Lord may still delay ; 
But no five hundred preachers 
Could half so loudly teach us 
As these wild* tales that reach us, 
** Watch ye, and pray!” 


‘* Lay not up earthly treasures ! 
Seek ye more lasting pleasures! 
Bring low your sinful pride! 
And when one meets another, 
Let each see in the other 
A well-beloved brother, 
For whom Christ died !’’ 


As yet we live together, 
With no sure token whether 

We're marked to live or die ; 
But when the spheres are shaken, 
Some only shall be taken, 
The rest be left forsaken ;— 

Ah! which shall I? 

Sharpe’s Magazine. 


Coup 1x Hupson’s Bay.—Mr. R. M. Ballantyne, 
in a lively journal of six years’ residence in the ter- 
ritories of the Hudson’s Bay Company, tells us, 
that for part of October there is sometimes a little 
warm, or, rather, thawy weather; but after that, 
until the following April, the thermometer seldom 
rises to the freezing point. In the depth of winter, 
the thermometer falls from 30 to 40, 45, and even 
49 degrees below zero of Fahrenheit. This intense 
cold is not, however, so much felt as one might 
suppose, for during its continuance the air is per- 
fectly calm. Were the slightest breath of wind to 
rise when the thermometer stands so low, no man 
could show his face to it fora moment. Forty de- 
grees below zero, and quite calm, is infinitely pref- 
erable to fifteen below, or thereabout, with a strong 
breeze of wind. Spirit of wine is, of course, the 
only thing that can be used in the thermometer; as 
mercury, were it exposed to such cold, would re- 
main frozen nearly half the winter. Spirit never 
froze in any cold ever experienced at York Factory, 
unless when very much adulterated with water ; and 
even then, the spirit would remain liquid in the cen- 
tre of the mass. Quicksilver easily freezes in this 
climate, and it has frequently been run into a bullet 
mould, exposed to the cold air till frozen, and in this 
state rammed down a gun barrel, and fired through 
a thick plank. The average cold may be set down 
at about 15 or 16 degrees below zero, or 48 de 
of frost. ‘The houses at the bay are built of wood, 
with double windows and doors. They are heated 
by large iron stoves, fed with wood ; yet, so intense 
is the cold, that when a stove has been in places red- 
hot, a basin of water in the room has been frozen solid» 
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From Chamberz’ Journal. 
THE HOLY LANCE. 


Tue Crusades were themselves a miracle of 
human enthusiasm, and we need not wonder at the 
narrative of miracles attendant on them which we 
find recorded by contemporary historians. F'anat- 
icism was the mainspring of the first crusades, 
and fanaticism is closely allied to credulity and 
superstition. The spirit of the age in which they 
took place was favorable to the belief in super- 
human manifestations ; and the cause in which the 
crusaders were embarked was deemed so pecu- 
liarly the cause of Heaven, that no Divine inter- 
vention in their behalf appeared too astounding for 
acceptance. It is in the first crusade especially 
that we find most frequent instances of this super- 
stitious credulity and fanaticism ; for during it, the 
inexperienced rashness of the Christians oftenest 
brought them into straits, from which nothing but 
the invigorating belief in the marked favor of 
Heaven in their behalf could have sufficed for 
their extrication. In the later crusades we hear 
less of miracles, and more of warlike ability and 
knightly prowess: the old saying, that ‘* God 
helps them who help themselves,’ found readier 
acceptance then than the narratives of prodigies. 
Among the marvellous incidents recorded of the 
first crusade, none were productive of such ex- 
traordinary and important results as the discovery 
of the Holy Lance—the story of which we have 
chosen as the subject of the following paper. The 
miracle and its attendant incidents will be found 
narrated at length in the work which we have 
used as our authority—the able and graphic 
* Histoire des Croisades,’’ by M. Michaud.* 

After a protracted siege of eight months, An- 
tioch fell into the possession of the crusaders by 
the treachery of one of its citizens. It was high 
time. An immense host, such as the East can 
alone raise, was fast approaching for its relief, 
under Kerbogha, sultan of Mossoul, a warrior 
grown gray in arms; and on the third day after 
its fall, the mountain-slopes to the north were re- 
splendent with the glittering armor of the Mussul- 
man army, whose myriads soon covered the banks 
of the Orontes. The crusaders had had no time 
to revictual the city, and their foraging parties 
were quickly driven in, or cut to pieces by the 
Mussulman horse. Despite all the gallant efforts 
of their chiefs, they were unable to keep the field 
against their impetuous assailants; and in turn 
the crusaders found themselves besieged in the 
taken city. The citadel of Antioch was still in 
the hands of the enemy; and the sorties of its 
garrison, combined with the assaults of the be- 
siegers, placed the Christians, as it were, between 
two fires. But an enemy more dreadful still was 
already among them. Famine came, with all its 
attendant horrors. The chiefs themselves were 
soon involved in the surrounding misery. God- 
frey, as long as any provisions remained with him, 
freely distributed them te the army; but at last 
the brave warrior had to sell his sole battle-horse 

* Nouvelle Edition: 7 vols. Svo. Paris: 1819-1822. 
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to procure the barest means of subsistence. The 
horses themselves were next killed for food, and 
roots and herbs were eagerly sought after and de- 
voured by the famishing multitude. Despair seized 
on every heart ; the people hid themselves in under- 
ground vaults, and shrunk from meeting their fellows 
in the streets. Antioch was like a city of the dead, 
or a place deserted by its inhabitants. The deep- 
est silence reigned in the streets ; and the stillness 
of night was only broken by the clangor of cym- 
bal and kettle-drum from the Mussulman camp. 
Bohemond, left almost alone on the ramparts, strove 
in vain to rouse his men to defend the walls, and 
even gave to the flames an entire quarter of An- 
tioch, to compel the inhabitants to bestir them- 
selves. Misery and despair had brought apathy : 
spiritless, almost motionless, they endured the 
daily-inereasing assaults of the enemy, who now 
redoubled their efforts in proportion as the prize 
seemed nearer their grasp. 

All seemed lost. But at this fearful crisis fanat- 
icism again woke up in the Christian army, and 
when all else had failed, saved it, even at the 
eleventh hour. Weakness and misery had made 
them superstitious, and prodigies and miracles 
were not wanting to revive their enthusiasm, and 
fill them anew with the confidence of victory. A 
priest, passing the night in a ehureh, had a ce- 
lestial vision, in which the Saviour, moved by the 
tears of the Holy Virgin, promised once more to 
aid the cause of the Christians. A deserter from 
the city had been met and turned back by his 
brother, whom he had seen killed in battle at hjs 
side, who assured the crusaders of coming victory ; 
and who said that himself and the rest of the 
slain would rise up and combat in their ranks. 
To complete the general enthusiasm, Barthelemy, 
a priest of the south of France, appeared before a 
council of the chiefs, and revealed to them how 
St. Andrew had appeared to him thrice when 
asleep, and thus addressed him:—‘‘Go to the 
church of my brother Peter at Antioch. Near the 
high altar you will find, on breaking ground, the 
iron head of the lance that pierced our Redeemer’s 
side. In three days that instrument of eternal 
safety will be revealed to the eyes of his disciples. 
The mysterious iron, carried at the head of the 
army, will effect the deliverance of the Christians, 
and will pierce the heart of the infidels.’’ Adhe- 
mar, Raymond, and the other chiefs believed, or 
feigned to believe, in the apparition: the report 
quickly spread through the army ; and the soldiers 
said, one to another, that nothing was impossible 
to the God of the Christians. For three days the 
Christian host prepared themselves by fasting and 
prayer for the discovery of the holy lance. 

On the morning of the third day, twelve cru- 
saders, chosen from among the most respectable 
of the clergy and knights, met in the church of 
Antioch, with a number of workmen provided 
with the necessary tools, and commenced breaking 
ground at the foot of the high altar. The deep- 
est silence reigned in the church; every moment 
they thought to see the miraculous iron. The 
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whole army assembled at the gates, which could | 
searcely be kept shut, awaiting with impatience the 
result of the search. The diggers had worked for | 
several hours, and had reached the depth of more | 
than a dozen feet, without any appearance of the! 
lance. Evening came, and they had not found it. 
The impatience of the Christians was every mo- 
ment increasing. Amid the shadows of night, 
that now filled the church, one more trial is re- 
solved on. While the twelve witnesses kneel in 
prayer at the edge of the pit, Barthelemy leaps 
into it, and in a short time reappears, holding the 
sacred iron in his hand. A cry of joy bursts from 
the assistants; it is repeated by the army, who 
were waiting at the church gates, and is soon 
reéchoed in every quarter of the city. The iron, 
on which all their hopes rest, is shown in triumph 
to the crusaders; to them it seems a celestial 
weapon, with which God himself will scatter his 
adversaries. Every soul is exalted; they no 
longer doubt the protection of Heaven; and 
all demand, with loud cries, to be led to the 
combat. 

Peter the Hermit was forthwith despatched to 
the general of the Saracens to propose to him a 
single combat or a general battle. His proud 
message was contemptuously received by Ker- 
bogha, and the Christian envoys made a hasty re- 
treat, to escape violence from the incensed Mus- 
sulmans. The chiefs of the crusaders prepared 
for battle on the morrow. The heralds and the 
priests ran through the streets to animate the 
soldiers ; the night was passed in prayer and de- 
votion; and the last grain of flour in the city 
was used for the celebration of the mass. 

At length the day rose on this scene of warlike 
devotion. The wounded Raymond was left to 
keep in check the garrison of the citadel, and the 
rest of the army poured through the city gates into 
the plain. The sacred lance was borne by Ray- 
mond of Agiles. At the head of the army a por- 
tion of the clergy walked in procession, chanting 
the martial psalm, ‘‘ Let God arise, and let his 
enemies be scattered.’’ The bishops and priests 
who remained in the city, surrounded by the women 
and children, blessed from the ramparts the arms 
of the Christian host; and the neighboring moun- 
tains rang with the war-ery of the crusaders— 
“Dieu le veut!—Dieu le veut!’ As they ad- 
vanced into the plain, most of the knights and barons 
on foot, and many of the soldiers in rags, they 
seemed like an army of skeletons, so famine-struck 
were they all. The whole plain and mountain- 
slopes on the north bank of the Orontes were cov- 
ered with the Mussulman battalions, among which 
that of Kerbogha, says an old writer, appeared 
like “an inaccessible mountain.’’ But the enthu- 
siasm of the crusaders set odds at defiance ; the 
exultation of victory already filled them as they ad- 
vanced against the enemy. Two thousand Sar- 
acens, left to guard the passage of the bridge of 
Antioch, were cut to pieces by the Count of Ver- 
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beheld a black flag displayed from the citadel of 
Antioch, (the preconcerted signal of the advance of 
the crusaders ;) and ordering the instant beheadal 
of a deserter, who had announced the approaching 
surrender of the Christians, he immediately set 
about issuing orders for the battle. 

Hiaving forced the passage of the Orontes, the 
crusaders advanced down its right bank against 
the Mussylman host, which was drawn up partly 
on the slopes of the mountains, and partly in the 
plain, stretching from their base to the river. The 
Christian army was wrought up to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm : the most common occurrences 
seemed to them prodigies announcing the triumph 
of their arms. <A globe of fire which, after trav- 
ersing the heavens, had burst over the Mussulman 
camp, seemed to them a foresign of victory; a 
gentle and refreshing rain, which fell as they were 
leaving Antioch, was in their eyes a fresh proof 
of the favor of Heaven ; a strong wind, which aided 
the flight of their darts, and impeded those of the 
Saracens, seemed to them the wind of Divine wrath 
rising to disperse the infidels. The army marched 
against the enemy in the best order. A profound 
silence reigned in the plain, which everywhere glit- 
tered with the armor of the Christians. No sound 
was heard in the ranks but the voice of the chiefs, 
the hymns of the priests, and the exhortations of 
Adhemar. 

Of a sudden the Saracens commenced the attack. 
They discharged a flight of arrows, and with bar- 
baric cries bore down upon the crusaders. But 
despite their impetuous onset, their right wing, 
under the Emir of Jerusalem, was repulsed, and 
driven back in disorder. Godfrey experienced 
greater resistance from their left wing, which 
rested on the mountains ; but it, too, was at length 
shaken, and confusion spread through the ranks. 
At this moment, when the troops of Kerbogha 
were giving way on all sides, Kilidj-Arslan, the 
Sultan of Nice, who had advanced unseen on the 
reverse slopes of the mountains, suddenly burst 
upon the rear of the Christian army, and threat- 
ened to cut in pieces the reserve under Bohemond. 
The ciusaders, who combated on foot, could not 
withstand the first shock of the Saracen horse. 
Hugo the Great, apprized of Bohemond’s danger, 
abandoned the pursuit of the fugitives, and has- 
tened back to support the reserve. The combat 
was renewed with fresh fury. Kilidj-Arslan, who 
had to avenge his former defeat at Dorislaus, and 
the loss of his states, fought like a lion at the head 
of his troops. A squadron of three thousand Sar- 
acen cavaliers, all bristling with steel, armed with 
ponderous maces, carried disorder and terror into 
the Christian ranks. The standard of the Count 
of Vermandois was taken and retaken, covered 
with the blood of crusaders and infidels. Godfrey 
and Tancred, who flew to the succor of Hugo and 
Bohemond, signalized their strength and prowess 
by the slaughter of numbers of the Mussulmans. . 
But the Sultan of Nice, whom no reverses could 
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mandois. The fugitives carried the alarm to the 
tent of their general, who was then playing at 
chess. Starting from his false security, Kerbogha 


| daunt, still bore up stoutly against the shock of 
the Christians. When the battle was at its hot- 
test, he ordered lighted firebrands to be thrown 






















































among the heath and dry herbage that covered the 
plain. Soon a conflagration rose, which surrounded 
the Christians with whirlwinds of flame and smoke. 
For a moment their ranks were shaken ; they no 
longer saw or heard theirchiefs. Victory seemed 
on the point of slipping from the grasp of the 
crusaders, and Kilidj-Arslan already congratulated 
himself on the success of his stratagem. 

Then, say the historians, a squadron was seen 
descending from the summits of the mountains, 
preceded by three knights clothed in white, and 
covered with dazzling armor. ‘‘ Behold,’ cried 
the Bishop Adhemar, * the celestial aid which was 
promised you! Heaven declares for the Christians ! 
The holy martyrs St. George, Demetrius, and 
Theodore, are come to combat along with us.’’ 
Forthwith the eyes of all were turned upon the 
celestial squadron. New ardor filled the hearts 
of the crusaders, who were persuaded that God 
himself came to their aid; the war-cry, ‘‘ Dieu le 
veut !”” rose again as loudly as at first. The 
women and children, assembled on the walls of 
Antioch, by their cries stimulated the courage of 
the crusaders; the priests ran through the ranks 
with uplifted hands, thanking God for the succor 
vaich he sent to the Christian army. The charge 
again sounded along the line; every crusader be- 
comes a hero; nothing can withstand their impetu- 
ous onset. In a moment the Saracen ranks are 
shaken ; they no longer fight, but in disorder. In 
vain they strive to rally behind the bed of a torrent, 
and on a height, where their clarions and trumpets 
sound the assembly. The Count de Vermandois, 
quickly following up his success, assails them in 
their new position, and drives them from it in utter 
confusion. Broken and discomfited, they now 
only look for safety in flight. The banks of the 
Orontes, the woods, the plains, the mountains, are 
covered with fugitives flying in wild disorder, and 
abandoning arms and baggage to the conquerors. 

Kerbogha made his escape to the Euphrates, 
escorted by a few faithful followers. Tancred, 
and some others, mounting the steeds of the van- 
quished, pursued till nightfall the Sultans of Alep- 
po and Damascus, the Emir of Jerusalem, and the 
broken squadrons of the Saracens. The victorious 
crusaders set fire to the entrenchments behind 
which the Mussulman infantry had taken refuge, 
and great numbers of the infidels perished in the 
flames. Such was the battle of Antioch, in which 
the Saracens left 100,000 dead on the field, while 
the Christians lost only 4000. 

When the danger was past, the holy lance began 
to lose its miraculous influence over the troops. It 
remained in the keeping of Raymond and his Pro- 
ven¢als, and the offerings which it brought to them 
as its guardians soon excited the jealousy of the 
rest of the army. Doubts were raised as to its 
genuineness, and Arnauld and the Normans es- 
pecially distinguished themselves by their vehement 
outery against it. In vain miracles in its favor 
were got up by its supporters; nothing could si- 
lence its opponents, and discord rose to an alarming 
height in the army. At last Barthelemy, carried 
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away by his fanaticism and the applause of his ad- 
herents, announced his intention of submitting to 
the ordeal by fire. In a moment calm was restored 
in the camp. The pilgrims who followed the 
Christian army were invited to witness the ordeal, 
and the host of the crusaders ranged themselves in a 
circle round the place of trial. On the appointed 
day, (it was a Holy Friday,) a large pile of olive 
branches was raised in the middle of the vast plain. 
The flames already rose to a great height, when 
the spectators saw Barthelemy approach, accom- 
panied by priests, who advanced in silence, bare- 
foot, and clothed in their sacerdotal robes. Covered 
with a simple tunic, the priest of Marseilles carried 
the holy lance, decked with waving flaglets. When 
he had approached to within a few paces of the 
flaming pile, one of the principal clergy pronounced 
in a loud voice these words—“ If this man has 
seen Jesus Christ face to face, and if St. Andrew 
has revealed to him the divine lance, let him pass 
uninjured through the flames ; if, on the contrary, 
he has been guilty of falsehood, let him be con- 
sumed, with the lance which he carries in his 
hands.’’ At these words all the assistants bowed, 
and replied together, ‘‘ Let God’s will be done!” 
Barthelemy threw himself on his knees, took Hea- 
ven to witness as to the truth of all he had said, 
and recommending himself to the prayers of the 
clergy, rushed amid the flaming pile, through which 
an opening of two feet had been left for his pas- 
sage. 

For a moment he was hid from sight amid the 
flames. Many pilgrims began to bewail him as 
lost, when they saw him reappear on the side op- 
posite to that where he had entered. He was 
immediately surrounded by an eager crowd, who 
wished to touch his garments, and who exclaimed 
it was a miracle. But the object of their venera- 
tion had received mortal injury. He was borne 
dying into the tent of the Count of Toulouse, where 
he expired a few days after, protesting to the last 
his innocence and his veracity. He was buried on 
the spot where the pile had been raised. Ray- 
mond and the Provengals persisted in regarding 
him as an apostle and a martyr; but the great 
majority of the pilgrims acquiesced in the ‘‘ judg- 
ment of God,”’ and the holy lance, from that day 
forward, ceased to work miracles. 





ComrortT FoR THE RIcH.—When the time drew 
nigh that the oxy-hydrogen microscope should be 
shown, at the Newcastle Polytechic Exhibition, one 
night last week, a poor old woman, whose riches 
will never retard her ascent to heaven, took her 
seat in the lecture-room to witness the wonders that 
were for the first time to meet her sight. A piece 
of lace was magnified into a salmon net, a flea was 
metamorphosed intv an elephant, other marvels were 
performed before the venerable dame, who sat in 
astonishment, staring open-mouthed at the disk. 
But when, at length, a milliner’s needle was trans- 
formed into a poplar tree, and confronted her with 
its huge eye, she could hold no longer. ‘* My good- 
ness,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ a camel could get through 
that! There ’s some hopes for the rich folks yet.’’ 
— Gateshead English Observer. 
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NASOLOGY. 


From the Britannia. 
Nasology; or Hints towards a Classification of 

Noses. By Even Warwick. 

Wira the exception of Sterne, who devotes 
one of his inimitable chapters to the subject, no | 
one, we believe, has attempted to define the char- 
acter by the structure of the nose. The notion 
is too comical and grotesque to find ready accepta- 
tion, yet every one who reads this witty essay 
will be strongly inclined to think there ‘ is some- 
thing in it.’’ Real talent is always facile. Cow- 
per took up the theme of the sofa as soon as it 
was suggested to him. The nose appeared still 
less likely to furnish materials for an amusing 
volume, yet the author has collected so much in- 
formation on his subject, and has illustrated it 
with such av abundance of curious instances, witty 
remark, and philosophical reflection, that we hardly 
know whether to admire most his ingenuity or his 
humor. 

Unfortunately this theory is not to be stated 
without exciting the most violent opposition to it 
from large classes of nose-proprietors condemned 
en masse by the writer. Not only does he depre- 
ciate the value, as property, of the leading feature 
of their face, but he maintains that the deprecia- 
tion must extend to their thoughts, feelings, and 
conduct. We hope that the sin of the author will 
not be visited on our shoulders if we venture to 
transcribe his remarks. The snub and the turn- 
up noses form a numerous section of the commu- 
nity, and, therefore, as a prudent measure of pre- 
caution, we think it necessary to premise that, 
though possessed in an eminent degree of the nose 
cogitative, we are not favorable to 


NOSE-CLASSIFICATION. 

Class I.—The Roman, or aquiline, nose is rather 
convex but undulating, as its name aquiline im- 
ports. It is usually rugose and coarse; but when 
otherwise it approaches the Greek nose, and the 
character is materially altered. 

It indicates great decision, considerable energy, 
firmness, absence of refinement, and disregard for 
the bienséances of life. 

Class I1.—The Greek, or straight, nose is per- 
fectly straight; any deviation from the right line 
must be strictly noticed. If the deviation tend to 
convexity, it approaches the Roman nose, and the 
character is improved by an accession of energy ; 
on the other hand, when the deviation is towards 
concavity, it partakes of the ‘ celestial,’’ and the 
character is weakened. It should be fine and well- 
chiselled, but not sharp. 

It indicates refinement of character, love for the 
fine arts and belles-lettres, astuteness, craft, and a 

reference for indirect, rather than direct, action. 
ts owner is not without some energy in pursuit of 
that which is agreeable to his tastes; but, unlike 
the owner of the Roman nose, he cannot exert him- 
self in opposition to his tastes. When associated 
with the Roman nose, and distended slightly at the 
end by the cogitative, it indicates the most useful 
and intellectual of characters; and is the highest 
and most beautiful form which the organ can as- 
sume. 


Class III.—The cogitative, or wide-nostrilled, 





hose is, as its secondary name imports, wide at the | 
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| end, thick and broad; not clubbed, but gradually 


widening from below the bridge. The other noses 
are seen in profile, but this in full face. 

It indicates a cogitative mind, having strong 
powers of thought, and given to close and serious 
meditation. Its indications are of course much de- 
pendent on the form of the nose in profile, which 
decides the turn the cogitative power will take. Of 
course, it never occurs alone ; and is usually asso- 
ciated with classes I. and II., rarely with IV., still 
more seldom with V. and VI. The entire absence 
of it produces the ‘‘sharp’’ nose, which is not clas- 
sified, as sharpness is only a negative quality, be- 
ing the defect of breadth, and therefore indicates 
defect of cogitative power. 

Class 1V.—The Jewish, or hawk, nose is very 
convex, and preserves its convexity like a bow, 
tg the whole length from the eyes to the 
tip. It is thin and sharp. 

It indicates considerable shrewdness in worldly 
matters ; a deep insight into character, and facility 
of turning that insight to profitable account. 

Classes V. and VI.—The snub nose and the 
turn-up, poeticé celestial nose. The form of the for- 
mer is sufficiently indicated by its name. The lat- 
ter is distinguished by its presenting a continuous 
concavity from the eyes to the tip. It is converse 
in shape to the Jewish nose. 

N. The celestial must not be confounded 
with a nose which, belonging to one of the othe. 
classes in the upper part terminates in a slight dis- 
tension of the tip ; for this, so far from prejudicing 
the character, rather adds to its warmth and activ- 
ity. 

We associate the snub and the celestial in nearly 
the same category, as they both indicate natural 
weakness, mean, disagreeable disposition, with 
petty insolence, and divers other characteristics of 
conscious weakness, which strongly assimilate 
them, (indeed, a true celestial nose is only a snub 
turned up ;) while their general poverty of distine- 
tive character makes it almost impossible to distin- 
guish them. Nevertheless there is a difference be- 
tween their indications ; arising, however, rather 
from difference of intensity than of character. The 
celestial is, by virtue of its greater length, decidedly 
preferable to the snub; as it has all the above un- 
fortunate propensities in a much less degree, and is 
not without some share of small shrewdness, and 
fox-like common sense; on which, however, it is 
apt to presume, and is, therefore, a more impudent 
nose than the snub. 


One consolation, however, the author affords 
those who have the misfortune to possess a nose 
of one of the obnoxious classes. He writes a chap- 
ter to show how the nose snub or turn-up may in 
process of time be turned into the nose cogitative 
with equal benefit to the face and the character. 
The book has numerous portraits and drawings to 
establish the author’s theory. ‘The Roman nose 
receives prolific illustration from Roman medals, 
and from some great modern instances, Welling- 
ton among the rest. The portraits of Raffaelle 
aad Addison are given as striking examples of the 
Greek nose, and both possessed, in common with 
a list of other distinguished names given by the 
author, a feeling of the highest beauty and excel- 
lence, though not powers of the most intense and 
deepest thought. As for the nose cogitative, the 
illustrations commence with Homer, and are car- 
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ried on by Luther, Michael Angelo, Skakespeare, 
Cromwell, Johnson, Pitt, Fox, Burns, cum multis 
aluis. Adam Smith was one of the few eminent 
men who possessed a decided Jewish nose, but 
that is accounted for by his character. 


‘* It was,”’ says one of his admirers, ‘‘ one of the 
few but greatest errors of Adam Smith, that he 
was too apt to consider man as a mere money- 
making animal, who will never hesitate to work 
provided he is well paid for it. He does not con- 
sider that the desire of power and esteem are more 
powerful principles than the desire of wealth.” 


The chapter on snubs is very short, as the 
writer can find no examples of intellectual great- 
ness connected with that odious formation, and he 
says candidly that, after ‘“‘ contemplating the pow- 
erful Roman-nosed movers of the world’s desti- 
nies, or the refined and elegant Greek-nused arbi- 
ters of art, or the deep and serious-minded thinkers 
with cogitative noses, it must descend to the hor- 
ris bathos.”’ 


THE IMBECILE INANITY OF THE SNUB. 


Perhaps the reader expects that we are going to 
be very funny on the subject of these noses. But 
we are not; far from it. A snub nose is to usa 
subject of most melancholy contemplation. We 
behold in it a proof of the degeneracy of the human 
race. We feel that such was not the shape of 
Adam's nose; that the original type has been de- 
parted from ; that the depravity of man’s heart has 
extended itself to his features, and that to parody 
Cowper's line, purloined, by the by, from Cow- 
ley :-— 


‘*God made the Roman, and man made the snub.” 


Fortunately for our hypothesis, and for our feel- 
ings, we cannot find a single instance of the exist- 
ence of either the celestial or the snub among cele- 
brated persons, except in those who are illustrious 
by courtesy rather than by their actions, and whom 
station, not worth, has made conspicuous. The 
following are the only instances of the celestial nose 
which our pictorial sources furnish :— 

James I. 

Richard Cromwell. 

Mary, wife of William III. 

George I. 

Kosciusko. 

Peculiar circumstances won Kosciusko somewhat 
of a name, for it was rather from sympathy with 
his cause than from admiration of his abilities that 
it was ever bruited in men’s mouths, or is yet re- 
membered. Had he been gifted with a Roman 
nose, that is, had his soul been Roman, energetic, 
dignified, and self-reliant, Poland might have risen 
again into the rank of nations. But he submitted 
to crouch beneath the rod of Napoleon, temporizing 
and treating for benefits for which it was his duty 
to have fought: and the nation, which looked to 
him for assistance, was compelled to share his de- 
graded fate, and become the despised tool of an all- 
grasping despot. He had, however, a share of the 
cogitative with the celestial; and thus affords an 
instance of a union so rare, that it is only to be re- 
garded as an exception to the rule laid down, that 
class IIT. is never associated with V. and VI. 

From fictitious works, which have raised to ce- 
lebrity imaginary characters of every mental cali- 
bre, innumerable examples might be adduced ; for 


all accurate observers, whether ancient or modern, 
have—without being professed nasologists—uncon- 
sciously verified our hypothesis, and associated the 
nose with character. 

The inimitable Dickens, and his equally clever 
illustrator, Cruikshank, both of whom owe their 
power to their correct observation and delineation 
of character, afford many well-known examples. 
Had the hypothesis been founded on Oliver Twist 
and its illustrations, it could not have been more 
strikingly substantiated by them than it is—thus 
proving that, if we err, we err in company with 
observers of more than common accuracy, and 
whose observations have been verified by the ap- 
plauses of all. In that work we have the shrewd 
penetrative Jew with his hawk-nose ; the mild but 
high-minded Oliver ‘Twist with his fine Greek nose ; 
the Artful Dodger and his brother-pals with their 
characteristic snubs and celestials. A reference to 


the plates, and the author's pen-and-ink portraits, 
in this and other works, will confirm our right to 
claim Dickens as a nasologist. 


We recommend the author’s book to the Com- 
munists, and all other social regenerators, for, if 
there be any truth in it, the world’s aristocracy 
should be formed of the favored classes of noses, 
and the snubs be made the helots of mankind! 





From the Journal of Commerce. 
REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA. 


Ir is not one of the least striking and impressive 
signs of the times, that a republican government 
should, at this moment, be in full operation on the 
coast of Africa—the darkest part of the world. 
Africa has heretofore been a kind of mysterious 
land, chiefly known as a mart for the sale of men 
and women—a quarry of human flesh, to be 
worked by men in whose breasts conscience was 
a petrifaction, and humanity a blank. ‘To the tri- 
bunal of infinite justice these enemies of their 
kind are finally responsible ; for, whatever might 
have been the benevolence of Las Casas, or the 
philanthropic reasoning of Sir John Hawkins, it is 
certain that the sacra fames auri—the accursed 
lust of gold, has been the predominating principle 
which has actuated them. It is true, indeed, that 
along with these scenes of progressive guilt, a be- 
neficent law of Providence has been operating, by 
which the highest good is often educed from the 
deepest and darkest evil ; but not less flagrant is 
the criminality of those who dared to be the authors 
of that evil. All the priceless blessings which. 
in this land of their captivity, have met the de- 
scendants of the African captives, especially that 
crowning blessing, the Light of Life, would, but 
for their transportation hither, have been shut out 
from them. To see, as we have seen, a thousand 
black communicants stand up in the Church of 
God, and raise high their voices in praise of the 
true God, till the walls seemed almost to tremble 
with the energy of the echo—this would teach the 
most obtuse mind, that not in vain were even Af- 
ricans cast upon this continent. If millions have, 
in the succession of centuries, been subjected to 





American bondage, hundreds of thousands have 
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EARLY ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 


been ‘‘ redeemed’ from sin, and made heirs of 
“the kingdom.”” The temporary sufferings of 
‘his mortal state are lighter than a feather when 
compared with such a reversion. 

Nevertheless, the position of this fragmentary 
portion of the African race is a false one. Vio- 
lence brought them here, and by violence has their 
captivity been perpetuated. Their position here 
seems to be a continual infraction of some law of 
Providence. Now if, in the physical world, there 
js for every poison a counteracting remedy, to be 
discovered and applied by the industry, ingenuity, 
and skill of men, so in the moral world we must 
believe there is an antidote for every bane; and it 
is the duty of man to find it. When the midnight 
of the middle ages had oppressed the human mind 
till it eried out for relief, the light of the press—a 
new sun in the moral firmament—dawned upon 
mankind ; and, to this hour, has been augmenting 
its power and brightness. ‘That light has even 
shone upon Africa. Think of a printing-press in 
Africa ! 

The want of commerce among the nations of 
the earth—a real evil when contemplated from the 
middle of the nineteenth century, was supplied by 
the discovery of the mariner’s compass, the im- 
mense influence of which discovery is itself a study. 
The absurdity, equalled only by the effrontery of 
certain practices at the commencement of the six- 
teenth century, first provoked the spirit of refor- 
mation, which, rising with the exigencies of the 
times, gathered strength as it rose, and burst the 
shackles that had so long bound the noble powers 
of man. The destitution and misery of human 
beings in prisons and dungeons, first awoke the 
benevolent spirit of Howard, who went forth un- 
der the smile of Heaven, to ‘‘ take the gauge and 
dimensions” of human suffering. The severity 
and oppression of a foreign government roused the 
spirit of resistance in the colonies, and a new na- 
tion sprang into being, with full powers of self- 
government, and with a charter that seems des- 
lined to cover, with its broad provisions, the wants 
and the rights of the human race. 













































So the enormities of the slave-trade cried aloud | 
for redress. They found a response in gentle and | 
generous bosoms. Public opinion has been pro-| 
gressive on this great subject td this hour. From 
the time that Finley conceived the idea of coloni- 
zation, it has never slumbered. The star of hope 
stood, indeed, for a long time just above that hori- 
zon, but it is now in the ascendant. Liberia is a 
free and independent nation, and, unlike most of 
the nations of the earth, unstained with the blood 
of the slave. She has spread her banner to the 
breeze, inscribing on it, “* The love of liberty 
§ brought us here,” and under its folds millions shall | 
find protection. Behold that land of the sun—so| 
beautiful in its verdure—so abundant in its fertil- 
ity—with scenery that might surpass the creations 
of romance itself, and a soil repaying a hundred 
fold the hand of culture ; with golden fruits that| 
might realize the fancies, even of an Arabian tale, | 
and physical resources that are capable of chang-, 
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ing the condition of the world ; especially look up- 
on those millions of minds, instinct with immortal- 
ity, and yet to be excited to high and noble ac- 
tion. ‘* The love of liberty takes us there,’’ was in- 
scribed on the white flag that floated from the 
mast-head of the last emigrant ship that left this 
country, sailing from Savannah with a hundred 
emigrants, while a crowd of admiring citizens 
looked on the scene. Will not every American 
citizen give something, in this month, to help oth- 
er hundreds, that are waiting, to go to the land of 
promise ? 








EARLY ENCYCLOPZDIAS. 


Tue difficulties which, before the invention of 
printing, the expense of copyists opposed to the 
assemblage of many separate manuscripts, pro- 
duced in the middle ages, when after the thir- 
teenth century the circle of ideas began to enlarge, 
a great predilection for encyclopedic works. 
These works are deserving of particular attention 
in this place, because they led to the generaliza- 
tion of views. There appeared in succession, one 
work being in great measure founded on its prede- 
cessors, the twenty books De Rerum Natura of 
Thomas Cantipratensis, Professor at Louvain in 
1230; the Mirror of Nature, (Speculum Natur- 
ale,) which Vincent of Beauvais (Bellovacensis) 
wrote for St. Lewis and his consort Margaret of 
Provence in 1250; the “ Book of Nature’ of 
Conrad of Meygenberg, a priest at Regensburg in 
1349 ; and the *‘ Picture of the World,” (Imago 
Mundi,) of Cardinal Petrus de Alliaco, Bishop of 
Cambray, in 1410. These encyclopedias were 
the precursors of the great Margarita Philosophi- 
ca of Father Reisch; the first edition of which 
appeared in 1486, and which for half a century 
promoted in a remarkable manner the extension of 
knowledge. We must here dwell a little more 
particularly on the Imago Mundi of Cardinal Alli- 
acus, (Pierre d’Ailly.) 1 have shown elsewhere 
that this work was more influential on the discov- 
ery of America than was the correspondence with 
the learned Florentine Toscanelli. All that Co- 
lumbus knew of Greek and Roman writers, all the 
passages of Aristotle, Strabo, and Seneca, on the 
nearness of Eastern Asia to the Pillars of Her- 
cules, which, as his son Don Fernando tells us, 
were what principally incited his father to the dis- 
covery of Indian lands, (‘‘ autoridad de los eseri- 
tores para mover al Almirante a’ descubrir las In- 
dias,"’) were derived by the admiral from the 
writings of Alliacus. Columbus carried these 
writings with him on his voyages; for, in a letter 
written to the Spanish monarchs in October, 1498, 
from Hayti, he translates word for word a passage 
from the cardinal’s treatise, De Quantitate Terre 
Habitabilis, by which he had been profoundly im- 
pressed. He probably did not know that Alliacus 
had on his part transcribed, word for word from 
another earlier book, Roger Bacon’s Opus Majus. 
Singular period, when a mixture of testimonies 
from Aristotle and Averroes, (Avenryz,) Esdras 
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and Seneca, on the small extent of the ocean com- 
pared with the magnitude of continental land, af- 
forded to monarchs guarantees for the safety and 
expediency of costly enterprises !— Cosmos. 





From the Editorial Correspondence of the Picayune. 
GENERAL TAYLOR IN PARIS. 
Paris, May 8, 1818. 

I did not think of it until I had written the date 
of this letter, but this is the anniversary of the bat- 
tle of Palo Alto, and of the first victory our arms 
gained over the exceedingly ‘“‘ great and magnani- 
mous’? Mexican nation—over the valiant descend- 
ants of Hidalgo, Morelos, and what not. Two 
years ago to-day, General Taylor gave Arista a 
taste of his stubborn will and obstinate courage, 
while the gallant Duncan was, at the same time, 
learning him severe lessons in the science of light 
artillery. Two years ago this day, your humble 
servant was among decidedly the most uncivilized 
people of the New World—high up on the Brazos 
of Texas, among Camanches, lIonies, Kickapoos, 
and other tribes assembled at the treaty, held by the 
lamented Colonel Butler. To-day he is on the 
Boulevards, and among a people holding them- 
selves the most civilized of the Old World. Well, 
there is a deal of difference between the post oak 
woods around the Camanche Peak, and the Cham 
Elysées of Paris; between the wild dances of the 
Tonkoways, held by moon-light, and the refined 
quadrilles of the glaring, gas-lit saloons of this gay 
city ; between the rough fare of border life, and the 
rare viands of the restaurants—a deal of difference, 
that is certain. But were I not liable to be set down 
as the veriest ‘‘ outside barbarian,”’ I might say that 
I have slept just as soundly, while rolled up in a 
blanket on the prairie, as in the downiest couch 
French ingenuity has invented ; have ate just as 
heartily off a plain piece of beef, roasted on a stick 
before an out-door fire, as though the beef were 
served on the finest porcelain, and converted 
into a filet aux truffes ; have been just as much ex- 
cited by the wild ball plays and horse-races of the 
untutored savages of the forests and the plains, as 
by the more scientific pastimes and performances of 
the denizens of the civilized cities of Europe. All 
this, however, has nothing to do with the battle of 
Palo Alto—a glorious victory I intend quietly cele- 
brating this afternoon, by drinking health and long 
life to General Taylor, and to those gallant spirits 
who, under him, achieved it. 





Suspension Brince at Niacara Fauis.—It is 
contemplated to have the foot bridge at the Falls 
ready for crossing on the fourth of July. This 
will be a great curiosity, and many will avail them- 
selves of the adventure. The following is to be 
the composition of the railroad bridge. 

Number of cables for bridges, 16 

Number of strands in each cable, 600 


Ultimate tension, 6,500 tons. 
Capacity of the bridge, 500 * 
Number of strands in the ferry cable, 37 
Diameter of the cable, % in. 
Height of stone tower, 68 ft.1 in 


Height of wood tower for ferry, 50 ft. 


Base of the tower, 20 sq. ft 
Size at the top, A. 
Span of the bridge, 800 ft 
Whole weight of the bridge, 650 tons 
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Height from the water, 230 ft. 

Depth of water under the bridge, 250 ft. 

This Supension Bridge is the most sublime work 
of art on the continent. It makes the head dizzy to 
look at it, and yet it is traversed with as much 
security as any other bridge of the same width. 
We were present while the workmen were engaged 
in hanging the planks over the fearful chasm. It 
looked like a work of peril; but it was prosecuted 
with entire safety. Not an accident has happened 
since the first cord was carried across the river at 
the tail of a kite. 

It is impossible to give the reader a clear idea of 
the grandeur of -he work. Imagine a foot bridge 
800 feet in length, hung in the air, at the height of 
230 feet, over a vast body of water rushing through 
a narrow gorge, at the rate of thirty miles an hour. 
If you are below it, it looks like a strip of paper, 
suspended by a cobweb. When the wind is strong, 
the frail, gossamer looking structure, sways to and 
fro, as if ready to start from its fastenings ; and it 
shakes from extremity to centre under the firm 
tread of the pedestrian. But there is no danger. 
Men pass over it with perfect safety, while the 
head of the timid looker on swims with apprehen- 
sion. 

We saw the first person pass over it—Mr. Ellet, 
the builder. His courageous wife soon followed him, 
and for two days, hundreds, attracted by the novelty 


PS | of the thing, took the eatel easoey 


It is worth a trip to the Falls to see this great 
work, although it is not probable that one in twenty 
will have the nerve to cross upon it. For strange 
as it may seem, there were those who had no hesi- 
tation to slide over the awful chasm, in a basket 
upon a single wire cable, who could not be induced 
to walk over the bridge. And this aerial excursion 
is thrillingly exciting. A seat on a locomotive, 
travelling at the rate of sixty miles an hour, is 
nothing to it. When you find yourself suspended 
in the air, with the roaring, rushing, boiling Niagara 
two hundred and fifty feet below you, if your heart 
don’t flutter you will have nerve enough to swing 
over Vesuvius. 

And yet the sensation is not altogether unpleas- 
ant. he ride itself, as the old lady said about 
skinning eels, ‘‘is nothing when you get used to 
it.”"— Rochester Democrat. 





Turiutine Scene at Nracara Fatts.—During 
a severe gale of wind on Monday afternoon, the 
suspension bridge was for a long time in jeopardy. 
In consequence of its unfinished state, the fastening 
not being all in its place, the foot bridge was made 
to vibrate until one section of the cables slipped off 
the saddle, which caused the planking to turn up 
edgewise. One man only was at this part of the 
bridge when the wind struck it; he had reached 
within a few feet of the shore, when a flying sec- 
tion of the unfinished foot bridge struck him, knock- 
ing him from his position, but he was so near that 
two men caught him, and prevented him from being 
precipitated into the fearful guif! He was but just 
saved, yet not injured. The second foot bridge, 
which was planked half way across the river, was 
broken near the shore, and a section of forty feet 


in. | carried away, leaving four men vibrating over the 


guif full sixty feet, holding on to whatever pre- 


. | sented itself, until the storm was past. They were 


then relieved by the basket and ladder. They 
seemed little worse for wear, and by night had all 





in place ready again for foot passengers. 
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A DAY-DREAM. 


Tuene are bright and happy hours 

In this dwelling-place of tears, 

Sunny gleams between the showers, 

Merry birds and smiling flowers, 
Hopes that conquer fears. 


There are many sweets that mingle 

In the cup of mortal sadness, 

Fairy bells that softly tingle, 

By woodland way and forest dingle, 
Moving hearts to gladness. 


There are fairer, brighter things 
Starlike gem the path of life : 
Sympathy that ever brings 
Friendship on its dove-like wings ; 
Faithful love till death that clings ; 
Peace, the sleep of strife. 


Thus I mused one soft spring morn, 
While, her clear soprano ringing, 
A sweet nightingale was singing 
From her seat in the old thorn. 
Then, methought that at my side, 
Harshly thus a voice aie 

“« Dreamer, as you name each blessing, 
With your gaze upon the sky 
Wrapped in a fool's fantasy, 

Tell me which art thou possessing.” 
And at these strange words | wondered, 
But the bird was singing still, 

And an echo from the hill 

Seemed to ask me why I pondered. 
Then I answered musingly, 

‘* Love, the urchin, ever roving 

To and fro, still passes by, 
Glancing with a roguish eye, 
Teaving me unloved, unloving. 
Better so, for love,’ I said, 

‘* Flashes like a meteor gleam ; 

And realities but seem 

Harsher by the light it shed. 

I have many a loving friend ; 

With their pleasant voices near me, 
And their sympathy to cheer me, 

I will wear life to its end. 

And when death has had his will, 
Sparkling eyes for me will weep, 
Loyal hearts a corner keep, 

For our friendship’s memory still.”’ 


Sharpe’s Magazine. 





From the Churchman. 


THESE THREE. 


“Gop hath not given us the spirit of fear; but of 
power, and of love, and of a sound mind.”—2 Tim. i. 7. 


I would not be all body, 

And I would not be all mind, 
Yet ’tis hard to keep in order 
Such opposites combined. 

I would not be all mind, 

Nor would I be all heart, 

Yet they quarrel with each other, 
And they cannot live apart. 


] would not be all body, all mind, nor all heart, 
Though they work not well together, yet they can- 


not live apart. 


POETRY. 





{ would not be al] faith, 

Nor would I be all love, 

Like a watch without a spring 

The indexes to move. 

I would not be all Jove, 

And all hope I would not be, 

Like a watch without a dial, 

To tell the hour to me. 
All faith, or all hope, or all Jove, I would not be, 
Though we know that far the greatest, is love of 

these three. 


Give me faith for this poor mind, 
Give me love for this weak heart, 
Give me hope for this dull body, 
And, my friend! we "I! make a start— 
No more need to live apart. 
If for peace thou art inclined, 
There is three-fold grace to bless thee, 
O! my body, heart, and mind. 
Only believe, and there ’s a promise, ‘* who seek 
shall find ;”’ 
Even grace to keep thee blameless, thou body, 
heart and mind ! 1. Cc. M. 





From the Churchman. 


Come, sacred song, thy heaven of joy spread o’er 


me, 
Thy golden-pinioned choir bring in thy train ; 
The keen delights that throng thy path restore me ; 
I will not fright thee from my side again. 


Come at the morning hour, when life is gushing 
Afresh from the great Fount of life above ; 

Its anthem let me hear, earth’s sorrows hushing, 
Turning my fevered soul to heaven's pure love. 


Oh come! and breathe but one sweet strain of 
gladness, 
To cheer my wearied spirit on its way ; 
Some wandering ar of seraph’s lyre, where sad- 
ness 
No undertone can mingle with its lay. 


Or let me hear that flood of music, pouring 

Like the deep voice of thousand oceans’ flow ; 
From the great multitude of saints adoring 

In heaven’s high court, and in the church below. 


Or let me hear thee, at the altar kneeling, 

As when He sung of old that “‘ hymn”’ divine ; 
To loving hearts eternal joys revealing 

Where mortal forms, in robes immortal shine. 


My spirit lives upon thy heavenly numbers, 
And I companion of thy way would be ; 
Where thy pure beams illume the infant’s slum- 


bers, 
Or the high places of eternity. 


Come, sacred song, at the cool hour of even, 
Thy strains of joy pour on its sacred rest ; 

Let my repose in life and death, like heaven, 
All blissful be with anthems of the blest. 


Come at the silent hour of night, and bear me 

To your pure world where discords never come ; 
Tune my dark soul, exalt, refine, prepare me 

To sing with Thee in Thy celestial home. 
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fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





Wasnuineton, 27 Dec., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition oniy of the current literature of the 
English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind 14 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 


J.Q. ADAMS 
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